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NEW WILLARD 


WASHINGTON D.C. 


HE fascination of Washington exerts its spell over 

Americans from coast to coast. There is no other city 
which offers so much of vital interest in so short a space 
of time. 


When Rotarians come to Washington they are fortunate in finding 
that their hotel, the New Willard, is but a few steps from the center 
around which Washington life revolves. 


The New Willard reflects every characteristic of diplomatic life in 
its dignity, its luxury and its disciplined service. It takes great 
pride in being Washington’s Rotary hotel. 


Other Rotary Hotels under the direction of Rotarian L. M. Boomer 
Hotel McAlpin, New York Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia 





Pennsylvania Ave. & F St. 
Frank S. Hight, Man. Dir. 
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Making an Asset of 
Difficulties 


A great opportunity is now before 
American business — the oppor- 
tunity of making a big and per- 
manent asset out of the very dif- 
ficulties of the present situation. 
The conviction that this can be 
done is extremely heartening. It 
is enough to put a new thrill of 
life and activity into every form 
of industry. 

From one point of view the 
present situation is by far the 
most desirable, the soundest, the 
sanest, and the most hopeful this 
country has ever seen. Why? 
Because it brings into bold relief, 
through sheer necessity, the 
latent power to create conditions 
as we would like to have them. 

The curtailment of Demand for 
the products of industry brought 
us face to face with the question, 
hitherto ignored, as to what 
causes demand. Then it was dis- 
covered that Demand was a cre- 
ated thing, and that more of it 
could be created in almost any 
direction—if enough of the right 
effort were applied. 
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Chief among the means of cre- 
ating Demand is now seen to be 
Advertising. Wherever you find 
a big demand for any product 
you find, invariably, that the de- 
mand for that product has been 
stimulated by human effort, and 
chiefly through advertising. 

It is obvious to any one who 
will think it through that the 
present demand for any product 
could be substantially lessened if 
it were possible to eliminate all 
forms of advertising—including 
pictures, displays, and word of 
mouth, as well as printed and 
painted messages — and just let 
that product depend on the natu- 
ral or unstimulated demand. 

And it is equally obvious that a 
demand for any worthy product 
can be created and stimulated by 
means of Advertising. 

This fact puts within the hands 
of the business man the means of 
creating his own market. That 
would be the biggest asset he 
could have — an assured market 
for all he could produce. 
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“Open Sesame!” 


LI BABA murmured the magic words, 
the cavern door swung open and cost- 
ly treasures lay at his feet. 


You, too, have an “open sesame’”’ to the 
treasures of the world. It is advertising. 


Read the advertising and you open the door 
to countless comforts and conveniences 
you otherwise would miss. For advertis- 
ing will spread before you the product of 
fields, looms and factories the world over 

things that make life easier, happier, 
more interesting and more fruitful for you 
and your family. 


There is no questioning the real benefits 
that come from regular and systematic 
reading of the advertising columns. No 
other one thing will give you such economy 
and keen satisfaction in buying. 


Advertising is far too important to be over- 


looked. 


Read it. 
It is a profitable practice. 
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Where to Take Hold 


A Rotary Editortal by 
DR. FRANK CRANE 
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HE place to take hold is Here. 
Right Here. 


And the time to begin is Now. 
Right Now. 


If you don’t know how to go at it right, go 
at it wrong; but go at it. 


All the worth-while things of this life are 
difficult. Nothing’s easy but slumping. 


Most of the problems that affect our happi- 
ness are complicated. 


And the way to perform a difficult and com- 
plicated task is to go to it somehow. 


For we learn by trying. 

Life is an Art, not a Science. It is mastered 
by experiment, and patience, and infinite begin- 
nings again. Nobody in the world can learn 
just what to do before he does it; I mean in 
the way of living and getting along. 


If you have to see a man, and dread the 
interview, because he is an impossible fellow 
and will make things as hard for you as he 
can, go right away and get it over with. 


If your desk is cluttered with a dozen half- 
finished matters, clean it up now. Decide. 
ACT. 


If you owe money, pay it. If you cannot 
pay it, make the best arrangements you can 
with your creditors now. Don’t evade and 
equivocate. Don’t dawdle. 


F you have a lesson to learn at school, and 

it looks formidable, and you don’t see how 
you can possibly master it by tomorrow’s class, 
go at it, learn a little of it now, get what you 
can of it, only—don’t wait for some miracle to 
happen. 

If you have a bad habit that is throttling 
you, take hold now. You must conquer it some 
time, and every day you delay your fight, your 
enemy grows stronger. 


If you want to save money and get a little 
ahead, put a portion of what you have now in 
the savings-bank. Nothing is finished that was 
never begun. 

It you really want to be charitable and help 
your fellow-man, give of what you now possess. 


If you are not helpful with a dollar only in 
your pocket, you would not be if you had a 
million. 


Do it now. 


What you are going to do some day may be 
a sickly dream. It’s what you do today that 
means something. 

The only theory that is of any value is the 
one that gets into your fingers right now. 


The only creed that will save your soul is 
the one that flushes your heart and thought and 
speech and deed—now. 


The place to take hold is Here! 


(Copyright, 1922, by Dr. Frank Crane) 
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World Rotary at “Inspiration Point” 


The Los Angeles Convention as Seen 
Through British Spectacles 


By VIVIAN CARTER 


Secretary of Rotary International in Great Britain and Ireland 


OON after entering Yosemite National 
Park you reach a stopping place on 
the rim of the Valley known as In- 
spiration Point. From there you may, 

with the aid of a telescope turned at vari- 
ous angles, make yourself familiar with 
every object of note,—peak, waterfall, glac- 
ier, river, lake,—so that when you take up 
your quarters in the valley, you may make 
up a prograin of climbing, walking, or rid- 
ing to suit your tastes and energies. Hav- 
ing been at Inspiration Point, and know- 
ing what are the objects of attainment, you 
are not likely to remain long in the valley 
without exerting yourself to reach one or 
more of them. It is expected of you—by 
others, and also by yourself. 

A Rotary Convention is “Inspiration 
Point.” We come to it, from all quarters 
of the earth, that we may know what are 
the heights of attainment above the valley 
of daily life, and though we may not be 
-ble to make all the excursions into or to- 
yards the clouds that are prescribed by the 
guides, each one of us will make effort 
to attain something—to reach somewhere. 

* * . * 


The delegates from Great Britain and Ire- 
land to the Los Angeles Convention had, 
this year, the pride of being the travelers 
farthest from home. There may be a mile 
or two in dispute with our Australian co- 
delegate, just as there was between him 
and the Californians on the subject of the 
comparative height of big trees in their 
country and his. But I hope he will allow 
us British for once the satisfaction of feel- 
ing geographically distant, however much 
in every other respect we were made to feel 
at home. 

Between us and Rotary’s Inspiration 
Point there lay, of course, the Atlantic 
Ocean, and the American Continent. We 
arrived at Los Angeles to some extent sea- 
soned Americans. We had left New York, 
with its wondrous heights, far behind us. 
Even Chicago, the illimitable, was more 
than two thousand miles away. We had 
got ourselves acquainted with many things 
American that had hitherto been dreams, 
rumors, or suspicions. As, for instance, the 
actual fact of real, live, painted Indians, 
cowboys in the approved mode, and express 
trains tearing through the streets of cities 
big and small. We had conversed with the 
Wild West and seen places now great cities 
that yesterday were mining camps. We had 
stood on the rim of the Grand Canyon and 
rubbed our eyes lest we be dreaming. Here 
was a “hole in the earth” dug by Nature, 
large enough to conceal the biggest city 
above ground. We had traversed an actual 
desert, as dry as dry could be, and seen 
forests of oranges, peaches, lemons, ripen- 
ing in the California sunshine. Lastly, 
we had seen those wondrous avenues of 
palm trees and cactus made familiar to us 


and former editor of the London “Bystander” 


in the “movies” as the scene of so much 
tragedy, comedy, and mystery. 

We were not quite the “Britishers” of 
pattern by the time we arrived West. 
We had learned to demand ice-water, to 
precede our breakfast with fruit dishes, to 
say “surely” instead of “rather,” to eat 
boiled eggs from the plate instead of in 
their shells, to leave our “baggage” (“lug- 
gage” no longer) to the care of the offi- 
cials with whom we had checked it, to 
use the telephone for all wants and sundry 
in hotels, to refresh ourselves with soft 
drinks, to reckon in dollars and cents in- 
stead of shillings and pence—and to part 
with the same without too noticeable dem- 
onstrations of grief. More important 
still, perhaps, those of us who derived our 
knowledge of Transatlantic notions from 
the columns of the newspapers, learned 
wisdom. We found a kindly disposition— 
not among Rotarians alone, whose nature 
is kindliness—-towards us and our national 
perplexities that was a surprise and a de- 
light. The aloof and distant Uncle Sam of 
the comic cartoon, buttoning up his pockets 
and stalking away, was nowhere personified 
in the flesh. While, as was looked for, we 
heard from the citizens of the various cities 
through which we passed that each of them 
was the very last word in progress, our 
friends were always kind enough to admit 
that we, too, had cities across the water. 


MONG Rotarians, we owe this good 

understanding very largely to Edin- 
burgh, and it was impossible to breathe 
the atmosphere of the Convention this 
year without reminiscence of last. Then 
North Americans turned their faces east 
instead of west, and were the guests of 
an old historic city of great tradition. 
This year we British had come west, and 
were the guests of a city which, as Presi- 
dent Crawford McCullough reminded us, 
was making history in the new world. 
That meant a certain inevitable change 
in Convention atmosphere. At Edinburgh 
men were more inclined to ponder things 
as they walked from Usher Hall, in the 
shadow of the Castle Rock, along a 
thoroughfare telling history at every point, 
than they were as they passed from the 
Auditorium at Los Angeles down the gay 
and crowded streets, as fine as those of any 
city of the world, under the heat of the 
California sun, into hotels and restaurants 
far more spacious and efficient than any- 
thing we can boast of at home. Around 
Edinburgh, we had our rugged Scottish 
hills and cool lakes and rivers. The moun- 
tains above Los Angeles are snow-capped 
in summer, and are bare, while the Pacific 
Coast with its crowded beaches and popular 
attractions, is a comfortable distance away 
of thirty miles. But Los Angeles had in 
itself much to demonstrate to us. Its extent 
in mileage is incredible. Its boulevards are 
things of beauty, its villa architecture and 


gardens—none of them fenced off from the 
roadways as in England—are a dream of 
home as it might be. As for its larger 
hotels, with their palm courts and foun- 
tains, their dancing floors and reception 
rooms, and their gardens—these are things 
of a world unreal to British eyes. For a 
moment we wish we could be transported 
there forever—then we reflect, in ways 
that those who were with us last year 
will readily understand, that perhaps we 
would rather not. 


S Rotarians, here for inspiration, we 

could not but feel that the need of 
Rotary effort was greater in the crowded 
communities of the Old World, so many 
millions of them living in squalor, shut off 
trom hope and opportunity, than here in 
the West where purpose and achievement 
lay close together, where ideals need only 
effort to make them real. Vaguely we 
hoped, as we went towards the Convention 
Hall, that something might be heard there 
which showed that men living in a land 
of opportunity, united in the bond of sery- 
ice, would show knowledge of the obliga- 
tion of service as between nations, rich and 
poor, as well as between individuals, and a 
realization of the burden lain upon the peo- 
ples of the Old World as a result for a 
struggle for liberty against forces of re- 
action. I remark this advisedly because, 
on our journey West, many of us had 
noted how, in certain organs of the Press, 
which greeted us everywhere we wert, 
the poverty of Europe today was held up 
to daily scorn and ridicule, and America’s 
indifference to her sufferings belauded as a 
worthy one. We were convinced that such 
an attitude could find no reflection at a Ro- 
tary International Convention. 

We did not come to Los Angeles, as many 
did to Edinburgh last year, looking for en- 
lightenment as to what Rotary is. The ad- 
dresses in the Usher Hall resolved the 
doubts of thousands, and set us to work on 
realities. One may say, therefore, of Los 
Angeles, that its Inspiration was rather of 
methods than of principles, of practices 
than precepts. Without detracting in any 
way from the inspirational value of the 
proceedings, one may say that they reflected 
systematic departmental activities rather 
than original high-thinking. The prospect 
presented to us was of attainable and prac- 
ticable things. There were very few “visions 
about,” yet so fine was the oratory and s0 
well-planned and well-varied the pro- 
gramme that the absence of any one strik- 
ing “center-piece” was not noticed. At 
Edinburgh there was the fine debate on the 
Sheldon maxim, which resulted in the clear 
ing of Rotary from the suspicion of ma 
terialism, and calculations of cause and ¢!- 
fect in terms of triangles. 

This year, the philosophers were @)s¢t, 
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nors of the day were-with the 
fairs. 

Next vear, perhaps, some great out- 

coat ssue will be projected into the 

debate, and our blood will be set 


it y with the heat of healthy controversy. 
This year, all was as smooth and calm 
as the waters of a mountain lake. The ex- 
ci was confined almost entirely to 


the election of officers under the new Con- 


EMARKABLE enough is the fact that 

R for four clear days, the hall was filled, 
and a close-packed program listened to 

with hardly any sign of impatience. The 

Convention began, it is true, by chorally 
warning President Crawford to “make the 
speeches nice and short, nice and short; 
make the speeches nice and short, we don’t 
like them.” Then it proceeded to demon- 
strate that it did like them, and did not 
mind them long, provided the right stuff 
was in them. 

And who can deny that it was? Who 
can even select a single utterance that was 
superfluous or tedious? I certainly cannot. 
The proceedings were interrupted at inter- 
vals by song—as must ever be the case at 
a Rotary Convention—and song-leader Car- 
berry never failed to appear at the psy- 
chological moment, with the song that fitted. 
But this year, we showed less concern for 
the farm stock of Old MacDonald, or pity 
for the arid and lonely lot of the prairie 
flower. Our senses were aglow with dreams 
of the girl we were all waiting for in Old 
California, for whom we yearned musically 
at discreet intervals. The “Long Long 
Trail,” “Old Black Joe,” “Land of Mine,” 
and “Peggy O’Neill” served as “breathers” 
at other times, and we breathed them forth 
fervently and, I think, in tune. 

Of the speeches and debates, let it be 
said that for those who listened with minds 
as well as ears, and heard substance as 
well as sound, there was an answer to 
every question that had been asked, and 
anticipation of a good many questions that 
will be asked. The keynote of the Presi- 
dential address was the sure and steady 
evolution of Rotary. 
Its voluntary char- 
acter was stressed, 
and the need for sim- 
plicity and not com- 
plexity in organization. 
Practical idealism dis- 
tinguished the utter- 
ance. One felt there 
was thought behind 
the action, and action 
behind the thought of 
the speaker, whose 
every sentence had 
weight as well as 
grace of phrase and 
warmth of sentiment. 

F rom President 
Emeritus Paul Harris 
came a veritable mint 
ot memorable phrases, 
reflecting the widen- 
ing vision and upward 
aspiration of the move- 
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was conscious of the pleasure with which 
he heard of the spread of Rotary in the 
British Isles. 


For Sam Botsford’s dexterous handling 
of the Constitution issue, great enthusi- 
asm was shown. He performed at Los 
Angeles, in full Convention, what but a 
few weeks before he had performed at the 
Brighton conference of the British Clubs, 
and the new Constitution became an ac- 
complished fact with no opposition worth 
the name. <A fervent defense of strict 
classification from Arthur G. Pierce re- 
moved many doubts, and vitality was given 
by George Diehl to the not always agree- 
able subject of Attendance. 

A fine defense of written contracts, and 
a plea for their simplification, came in the 
course of Guy Gundaker’s Report on Busi- 
ness Methods. “The acceptance of the 
Golden Rule,” he said, “has never been to 
discard the Ten Commandments. High 
ethical standards in making contracts will 
lead to more amicable relations between 
business men, and more friendly relations 
between nations.” 


N the theme of training the American 

Boy to citizenship, Thomas G. Shee- 
han performed one of the finest pieces of 
the Convention. The world aspect of Ro- 
tary was handled by James Layton Ral- 
ston, of Halifax, N. S., who claimed that 
the United States, whatever may be said 
to the contrary, is a member of the League 
of Nations. It was our duty as plain ordi- 
nary citizens to know what machinery 
was available should a crisis come and 
our duty to see that our neighbor had 
that information. The reception of Ral- 
ston’s speech gave the lie to the legend 
so freely circulated across the Atlantic, 
of North America’s aloofness from the 
affairs of the Old World. I wish those 
cheers could have been heard in the offices 
of many a London leader writer and 
comic cartoonist. A crowded programme 
indeed,—perhaps more crowded than the 
climate and the surroundings of Los An- 
geles made quite congenial. 





More than a score of Rotarians and their ladies made up the delegation from 


Great Britain and Ireland to the convention at Los Angeles. 
ted Rotary clubs of the principal cities of England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales. We have had the 


They represen- 
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Men had come from great distances. The 
presence of representatives of China, of 
the Philippines, of Cuba, Hawaii, Mexico, 
and Peru, as well as from Britain and her 
Dominions, and from allied France, was a 
token of what may be looked for in com- 
ing years when the work of Rotary Inter- 
national has been tackled in the spirit of 
real cooperation between its component 
groups. If North America, with her hun- 
dred and fifty millions of inhabitants, can 
account for over one thousand Rotary Clubs, 
what should be the number when Asia, 
Africa, South Annerica, and Australasia 
have been fully mobilized and when Europe 
with her five hundred or more millions 
has been made aware of the movement? 


HE only representative of our continent 

outside the British Isles was from 
France, and M. Marcel Franck received a 
welcome that must have been inspiring to 
him and a foretaste of the kind of recep- 
tion that awaits representatives of the other 
great city communities of France in years 
to come. The progress of world-wide Ro- 
tary Extension was shown in the fine pro- 
logue “Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow,” 
which opened the Convention proceedings, 
and each delegate from abroad received in 
his turn a welcome that showed how North 
America, in Rotary at all events, is seized 
with the International spirit. 

I could not but feel as each representa- 
tive told his simple tale of work done in 
his country that here were men who had 
come into Rotary, not solely as the result of 
the pressure of an organization, or of 
travelling propagandists, but because Rotary 
contained something that was already in 
them. From what I have seen and read, 
few countries in the world show a stronger 
appreciation of Rotary and all that it may 
achieve in the betterment of cities and 
citizens than those which speak the Spanish 
language. 

The facts given to the Convention as to 
the numerical strength of Rotary in Bri- 
tain and Ireland—one hundred _ clubs 
formed, and many more in formation— 
may have been new to 
many lay delegates, 
and also that these 
clubs are indistinguish- 
able in all essentials 
from those established 
in North America. 
That the British clubs 
should be governed by 
an executive body of 
their own election 
seemed inevitable to 
Americans and Cana- 
dians, and the recog- 
nition _ formally 
accorded to self-gov- 
erning national or ter- 
ritorial groups in the 
new Constitution 
aroused little or no 
apparent opposition, 
open or concealed. 


ment of which he is In the picture left to right are: Arthur Chadwick, past president, Rotary Club of pleasure of meeting 
thy nored founder London; Alexander Wilkie, Edinburgh, past president, British Association; lit me Os cal F 
I had the pleasure al William Unwin, vice-president, Rotary Club of London, William McConnell, No ee 
a word ‘ith Dublin, immediate past president, British Association;and Vivian Carter, sec- ~~ orth American Ro- 
;,\'@ with Paul setary, British Association. After the convention, Rotarians Wilkie and Carter tarians and have re- 
Ha on my way _ visited many American and Canadian Rotary Clubs and will attend the In- ceived nothing else 


Chicago, and 





ternational Council meeting of Rotary officials in Chicago early in August. 


from them than sin- 
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The ten Rotary Clubs of Cuba were well represented at the convention at Los Angeles by a delegation (pictured above) of six- 
teen Rotarians and ladies. Senor Mario Nunez Mesa, the man wearing the tortoise-shell glasses and kneeling (second row) and 
who served as a member of the Constitution committee which drafted the new constitution, was elected a director of Rotary 


cere, enthusiastic recognition of the work 
done in spreading Rotary in the “old coun- 
try” by its voluntary national association. 
That some twenty or more individual Bri- 
tish delegates should have been able to 
come so far afield as to Los Angeles to at- 
tend a Rotary Convention met with appre- 
ciation beyond all expectation, and was 
seen as a token of the true International 
spirit. 

It was their desire to make plain the 
fact of unity before all, and the Con- 
vention will stand, in British eyes, as that 
which ratified the act of unification and, 
perhaps, laid sure the foundations of Ro- 
iary International in a sense that is not 
merely North American, but world-wide. 

The British delegates, after completing 
in its entirety the programme of entertain- 
ment official and unofficial, were swept away 
from Los Angeles by rail and by road— 
possibly also by sea and by air. None of 
us voluntarily omitted a single feature of 
scenic interest on the Pacific Coast, from 
the Mexican border—to which some were 
mysteriously attracted—to that of Alaska. 
There was no point on this magnificent 
coast where one was secure against encoun- 
ters with one’s fellow-delegates, and if it is 
of any satisfaction to the Pacific people to 
know it, let me say that 
they have enrolied some 
serviceable “boosters.” 
We agree, as one man, 
that if and when oppor- 
tunity offers or necessity 
impels, it will be to some- 
where in the vicinity of 
Old California that we 
shall book our final res- 
ervations on this earth. 

The Yosemite and 
Mariposa, the Glacier 
parks, Yellowstone, Co- 
lumbia River, and the 
Canadian Rockies—I put 


International at the convention. 


them last simply because they lie on the 
way home—were explored and enjoyed 
beyond the power of description by the 
returning wanderers. The choice of route 
was an embarrassment of riches. We felt 
ashamed to iiss any one of these won- 
derlands of the West. Speaking person- 
ally, I have crowded more happy memo- 
ries into shorter space of time than ever 
before in a lifetime, In the gloom of an 
English winter, memories wil! flash upon 
me of the verdant stillness of the Sierra 
Nevada, the lovely cascades of Yosemite, 
the rose-bordered ways of Portland, of 
gardens on the wooded heights of Seattle, 
of the approach to Vancouver by sunrise, 
of the wondrous ride through the Colum- 
bia Valley, of the “freshness of the 
morning on Lake Louise,” and of a cer- 
tain annoyance with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway that it did not break down at the 
last-named point and compel us to cable 
that we were unavoidably detained there 
for the rest of the summer. 

We came over this year prepared for 
inspiration and for enjoyment, and we 
take back a tale of both in overflowing 
measure. In other years, it is to be hoped 
we shall come in greater numbers to share 





in the work and play of conventions 
North America is a land of opportunity. It 
is a continent in which the note of despair 
is not, and need never be, struck by the 
man or woman who is healthy in mind and 
body. Rotary represents North America 
out for betterment of the individual, the 
city, the state. It would establish a com- 
monwealth of mutual service—in a land 
not yet old enough to have lost the ideals 
of its foundation. It may almost claim 
that, in the work done in developing town 
and city patriotism, it has brought North 
America within sight of the goal of pro- 
gress which is human welfare and happ! 
ness. But Europe, and especially Britain, 
the home-land, is sot today a land of op- 
portunity. It is one in which the note of 
despair is sounded in endless repetition. The 
Rotary Wheel in Britain runs along th 
same lines of aspiration as in North Amer- 
ica, but up a much steeper gradient. Men 
over there see as you do the need of good- 
will, that it is the spirit in which all prob- 
lems can be solved, but they want it ap- 
plied to the social problem as a whole, t 
the restoration of confidence and security 
among the distracted nations, to the flow 
of world-trade, and to the lifting from 
the individual in all ranks 
of society of the unbear- 
able burden of debt. The) 
want to be able to resume 
the work of social amelio- 
ration that was shattere¢ 
by War, to redeem mil- 
lions from slumdom an¢ 
squalor. They would asi 
Rotary Internationa! 0 
turn its eyes sometimes 
from the contemplation 9 
a world where perf 

ity is attainable up 
whence it is more 
ever remote. 
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‘LL bet you never heard of Joe Casey’s 
celebrated Pony Express that made just 
one trip and something like a million 
dollars. Joe Casey is the same Casey 
that had his picture—full page—in the 
magazine last month, with “Collar-Butto 
Casey, the man who made a million dollars 
in collar-buttons” under it, and an article 
ive pages long telling all about him. But 
the man who wrote the article missed a lot 
by not digging up the original facts. 
“Back in the days when Casey had his 
original idea nobody had heard the word 
“service” as meaning what it meaus now, 
although even then not a few men were 
getting an extra dividend of happiness and 
satisfaction out ot business by handing out 
“what you pay for—plus something.” There 
have always been a few such men; there 
are more of them now; there can’t be too 
many. They are the salt of the business 
earth. 

When I looked at the picture of Casey in 
the magazine the other day I hardly knew 
‘im for the youngish fellow I got ac- 
quainted with a good many years ago. He 
is plump now. Back in the old days he was 
a skinny six-footer with a thin Irish face, 
red hair that was a regular mop, an Adam’s 
apple that stuck out like a closed fist, and 
lue eyes that were always laughing at you. 

Casey had a wife and three kids—as he 
called them—and the oldest was a 

This boy, Jamie, was eight 
years old and he had a pony—an 
over-size, half-breed Shetland that 
was as fat as a barrel of army pork 
and as sleepy as a full-fecl cat. 
Casey’s wife was a Hetterbury, and 
her father—the boy’s grandfather 
had sent the pony in from the farm. 
He thought it would be a nice pres- 
ent for the boy and it is quite likely 
that he had an idea that he would 
just as lief let Casey pay for the 
pony’s board and lodging anyway, a 
pony of that sort being just about 
1s much use on a farm as a pair 
f white spats would be. 





NYWAY, the boy got the 

pony, and Casey bought 
hay and oats and straw for it. 
and the boy and the pony were 
gteat friends. Once in awhile, just to 
amuse the boy, Casey got astride the 
pony and rode around the yard, and he 
was a sight! When he let his legs 
hang his feet dragged in the grass, and 
when he put his toes in the short stir- 
rups his knees came up to his chin. 
Casey used to say that he could not 
ride the pony with his toes in the stir- 
ups because, when the pony walked, 
Lasey’s knees hit his Adams apple 
and choked him. He little thought, 


when he told me that with an Irish 


érin, that he would some time make a 
| that pony that would be more 
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important—for Casey—than Paul Revere’s 
famous ride. 

At that time Casey ran a small haber- 
dashery shop on Main Street in our vil- 
lage of Westcote, New Jersey, and he lived 
away out on Twenty-eighth Street—a long 
walk from his shop; but he was long legged 
and did not m‘nd the walk. He had no 
telephone in his shop, because he did not 
see how he could afford wne, but he had 
one in his house because the neighborhood 
was so far from the butcher and grocer. 
Telephones were new then and most of the 
store-keepers considered them an infernal 
nuisance, but the men who had the germ 
of the service idea put them in. In those 
days no man looked upon the telephone as 
an aid to business, they were put in as a 
convenience for the customers who hap- 
pened to have them. 

Casey’s haberdashery came close to being 
the least common divisor in the business 
line in Westcote. It was what we call a 
“half store”’—about ten feet wide, one halt 





























‘*And that is why people on the Westcote streets 
that evening saw a tall bare-headed man, astraddle 


of a medium size equine animal... . 
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Collar-Button Casey 


Casey believed in Service and thereby hangs this 
tale of the celebrated Pony Collar- Button Express 
By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


of a twenty-foot store that had been cut in 
two by a lengthwise partition—with one nar- 
row window squeezed in alongside of the 
door. Casey could not’ make much of a dis- 
play in the window and he could not carry 
much of a stock in the store, which was 
rather lucky for he did not have much capi- 
tal to carry stock with and his bank credit 
was just about enough to get him a loan 
of one hundred dollars for thirty days if 
two reputable millionaires would indorse the 
note. The truth was that Casey had been 
a rather gay young lad and he had not 
quite lived it down. 


N his telescope-shaped shop Casey carried 

a fair to middling stock of shirts and col 
lars and such things. They were mostly 
cheap and flashy because his trade was 
mainly among the young fellows who had 
been his gay-day associates, or others of 
the same sort, who liked to drop in and 
chin with Casey and swap stories with him. 
There were three other haberdashers in 
Westcote and one was an old concern that 
had the reputation that years of business 
brings, and a stock that filled a big room 
forty feet wide and a hundred feet Jong 
It happened one afternoon that Casey 
sat on the shelf back of his counter rub- 
bing a wart that was on the back of his 
neck and thinking it was about time he 
did something to make his business jump 
up on its hind feet and make a sound like 
a reai concern. The reason he had gotten 
onto that train of thought was that the 
annual Westcote Assembly 
Dance was being held that 
night and Casey’s wife had said 
something about rather wishing 
she could go to the Assembly 
They could not go, ot 
course. Casey had no evening 
clothes and could not 
any, and his wife had no swell 
evening gown and could not 
afford any, but—just the 
—Casey’s two 
were girls and he 


dances. 


affor’ 


same 
younger’ kids 
would have 
been a poor guesser if he could 
not have guessed that his wife 
had a hope that, if she could 
never expect to attend the swell As- 
sembly dances and mingle with all 
the upper tendom of Westcote, her 
daughters might when they were old 
enough—which would be in a mere 
ten or twelve years. 

“Th’ divil!” Casey said. 

There did not seem to be any way 
to make his little rabbit of a business 
leap up suddenly and roar like a lion 
He was still toying with that wart 
on the back of hie neck when Carter 
Miller opened the door a foet and a 
half and stuck his heati in. 


“Say,” he said. “I don’t suppose 
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you've got a size 16, white madras dress 
shirt, have you?” “Come in!” said Casey. 
ILLER entered the store reluctantly. 
He was in a hurry, just as he always 
was. 

“Well, have you?” asked Miller. 

“You want it for the doings tonight” said 
“I have not it, but I'll have it for 
you. You’ll not be 
wanting to rig up till 
after dinner, I’m think- 
ing. Lave it to Casey, 
and a shirt that will fit 
ye like the paper on the 
wall will be handed in 
at your door before ye 
cool yer coffee.” 

“Now, look here!” 
said Miller. “I don’t 
want to be disappoint- 


ed ” 


Casey. 





“Not a chance!” said 
Casey. The wife will 
be in here before ten 


minutes passes to touch 
Casey for twelve doi- 
lars and eighty cents, 
which is the price of an 
elegant chapeau she 
saw the advertisement 
of in the New Work 
paper this morning 
and she’s got to be ba k 
to cook the potaties for 
the kids for dinner. 
Lave it to Casey!” 

“Well,” said Mille: 
doubtfully. “I'll have 
to, I guess. I’ve been 
all over town. A man expect 
fellows to carry all sorts and sizes of dress 
shirts in a village like this, I suppose. All 
right; I'll trust it to you! Before seven, 
now! I'll depend on you.” 

“Anything else, sir?” asked Casey. 

“No. Yes!” said Miller. “Have you any 
white ties? No? Well, get me two. Not 
the kind that are already tied. That's all!.” 

Mrs. Casey came in just as Casey had 
said she would, and she carried the speci- 
fications to New York and brought back the 
Number 16 white madras shirt and the two 
ties. Casey walked a mile and a halt out 
of his way to deliver the shirt and the ties 
and walked home again; that was all part 
of the day’s business. He ate his dinner 
and rocked little Mary to sleep and then 
peeled off his shoes and put on his knit 
slippers and settled down for a quiet even- 
ing. 

“There was a felly in the store today that 
told me a joke,” he said to his wife. 

“What was it? Tell me; I love jokes,” 
said his wife. 

“He says to me, ‘Casey, do you know who 
the meanest man in the world was?” Mr. 
Casey began, but his wife howled and threw 
a ball of yarn at him, for this was the thou- 
sandth time Casey had heard-that joke and 
the thousandth time he had told it to his 
wife. The only joke in that old joke was 
in telling it to his wife again, making her 
think she was going to hear a new one. 

OU know what the joke is—the mean- 
est man in the world was the man who 
was so mean he used the wart on the back 
of his neck for a collar-button. It can’t 
be done—not comfortably, anyway — for 
Casey had tried it when he heard the joke 


‘Hey! 


can’t you 





Hello! 
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for the first time, but that did not stop 
people from telling him the joke. The col- 
lar buttons in his showcase reminded them 
of the joke and they told it to him. 

Casey was giggling at his wife and un- 
hooking the yarn that had looped over his 
ear when the telephone jingled. He sat up 
straight and so did his wife, for not once 
a week did their telephone bell ring. 

“It’s the telephone!” 
Mrs. Casey exclaimed, 
much as she might have 
exclaimed “It’s the 
ghost of your grand- 
mother !” 

“It’s the tellyphone!” 
exclaimed Casey. “Now, 
who the divil would 


“Maybe it’s Mrs. 
Gandy got hers in al- 
ready,” said Mrs. Ca- 
sey. “She was saying 
on the train this after- 
noon she thought she 
would have to have 
one. But would she get 
it in so soon?” 

“No,” said Mr. Ca- 
sey. “It takes time.” 

“Then who do you 
suppose it is?” asked 
Mrs. Casey anxiously. 

“T could not guess in 
a million years,” said 
Casey. “I'll go and 
find out.” 

Casey went into the 
back room, where the 
telephone was, and took 
down the queer, old fashioned receiver. 

“Hello!” he shouted at the top of his 
voice, for that was necessary in those days, 
or so people thought. 

“Winchy winchy w:nchy winchy winch 
came back a thin little trickle of sound that 
sounded like nothing at all. 

“Hey! Hello! Hello!” 
“This is Casey's house! 
Casey’s house! Cay-see! Cay-see! On 
Twenty-eighth Street! I can’t hear ye!” 

“Winchy winchy winchy winchy winchy !” 
squeaked the telephone in Casey’s ear. 

“Here; wait a minute!” shouted Casey. 
“T’ll get the wife. I can’t 
hear a dang thing ye say 
Ellen! ELLEN! Come 
here and see if you can 
hear what the dang thing 


” 


is tryin’ to say! 


Hello!’’ 
shouted Casey 


hed 


shouted Casey. 
Cascy! This is 


MILE and a half 

away Mr. Carter 
Miller was standing in 
his lower hall, barefooted 
and clad only in a bath- 
robe and a suit of neat 
underclothes, and behind 
him his wife was stand- 
ing in almost equal negli- 
gee, wringing her hands. 
From moment to moment 
Mr. Miller turned the 
handle of the telephone 
angrily; then he spoke 
into the telephone. 

“Is that Mr. Casey? I 
want to talk to Mr. 
Casey?” he shouted, and 
--a mile and a half away 
—the sound was repro- 
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duced as something like 
winchy winchy winch!” 

“This is Casey’s house!” Mr. Casey _ 

. N) 
shouting. “Cay—see! CAY—SEE) On 
Twenty-eighth Street! I can’t hear ye! 
And what Mr. Miller heard was “Shreaky 
shreaky shreaky shreaky shreak!” 2 

“Oh, Carter, do let me try!” cried Mrs 
Miller, “Please do not get so violently 
angry. There is really no need of cursing 
the telephone so awfully. Let me try: | 
can nearly always make people understand” 

“Come here, Ellen, and talk to the dang 
contrivance; I never could make head nor 
tail out of it,” Mr. Casey was saying. 

“Try it then, if you are so wonderful.” 
said Mr. Miller to his wife, as he handed 
her the receiver. 

“T can nearly always understand what it 
says,” said Mrs. Casey to her husband as 
she took the receiver from him, 

“Hello!” screamed Mrs. Miller. 
Mr. Casey the haberdasher ?” 

“This is Mr. Casey’s wife—wife—wife!” 
shrilled Mrs. Casey. 

“Wife?” queried Mrs. Miller. 

“That’s all right,” said Mr. Miller impa- 
tiently. “Tell her. She got the shirt for 
me. Tell her.” 

“Mrs. Casey!” cried Mrs. Miller into the 
telephone. “You got a shirt for my hus- 
band this afternoon. Yes, shirt. For my 
husband.” 

(“It about the shirt we got for Mr. Mil 
ler,” said Mrs. Casey to Mr. Casey.) 

(“Drat the shirt!” said Mr. Casey. 
“Whenever a man tries to do a man 
favor ch 

(“Hush! She’s talking,” said Mrs. Casey 

“The shirt is all right,” screamed Mrs 
Miller. 

(“It’s not the shirt,” said Mrs. Casey to 
her husband. “It must be the ties; she 
says the shirt is all right.”) 

“And the ties are all right,” screamed 
Mrs. Miller. 

(“She says the ties are all right, too,” 
said Mrs. Casey, aside, to Mr. Casey.) 


“Winchy winchy 


“Is that 













“Advertise Casey!” laughed Miller, and ve 
button-hole of the lapel of his coat 
the collar-button 








chy 


Was 
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n what’s she kicking about?” asked 
Mr. Casey?) 

would have known well enough if 
T could have seen Mr. Miller a few 
earlier. Mr. Miller, conscious that 
no doubt, a first-class white madras 


iress shirt, No. 16, and two new white dress 
ties that were the kind one ties himself, 
had eaten his dinner in leisurely fashion. 
He | bathed in luxurious style and had 
shaved slowly and carefully. He wished 


to look his very best for he had been given 
, great honor—he had been asked to lead 
pening grand march. All his life he 
oped that some day he might be asked 
ti the opening grand march of the 
Assembly ball and now the honor was his. 
Mr. Miller, returning to his bedroom 
from the bathroom, had opened the parcel 
that contained the shirt and the two ties. 
They met with his full approval. From the 
shirt he had been wearing he took the two 
collar buttons, and these he put on his 
dresser. He then brushed his hair, got his 
dress suit from its place in the closet of 
his room, placed his patent leather pumps 
where he could not possibly forget them, 
and picked up the shirt again. He took 
the two collar-buttons from the dresser and, 
with them in his hand, prepared to insert 
them in the buttonhole of the shirt-band. 
For twelve years or more Mr. Miller had 
never had collar-button troubles. For 
twelve years he had had but one pair of col- 
lar-buttons. Day after day he had taken 
them from one shirt and put them in an- 
other and he had never lost them. And 
now, at what seemed to him the most im- 
portant moment of his life, the two collar- 
buttons chose to behave as collar-buttons 
behave in comic pictures and in jokes; 
they leaped from his hand and disappeared. 
Instantly Mr. Miller was on his knees, 
pawing under the dresser. No collar-but- 
tons! He looked under the bed. No col- 
lar-buttons! He crawled around the room, 
feeling behind legs of beds, legs of chairs 


tne 


1aG 















Slipped one of the collar-buttons into the 
with the printed white base of 
outermost, 
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and along the wall edge. No collar-buttons! 
He swore and his wife cried out with hor- 
ror. No collar-buttons! Absolutely no col- 
lar-buttons! It was evident that the two 
sinfully mischievous collar-buttons had 
waited for twelve years for this moment 
and had jumped down the register. 


6s—T IS a peculiar 
thing to ask,” 
shrieked Mrs. Miller 
into the telephone, 
which whispered in 
turn to Mrs. Casey, 
“but my husband has 
lost his collar-buttons. 
Collar-buttons! He 
lost them! They went 
down the register!” 

(“She says her hus- 
band lost his collar but- 
tons down the regis- 
ter,” said Mrs. Casey 
to her husband.) 

(“And what have I 
got to do with his col- 
lar-buttons and his reg- 
ister?” asked Mr. Casey 
sarcastically. } 

“She says she knows 
it is a queer thing to 
ask,” said Mrs. Casey, 
“but her husband wants 
to know if you would 
be so very, very unusu- 
ally kind and obliging 
as to bring him two 
collar-buttons to his house right away?” 

While Mr. and Mrs. Miller stood at 
the other end of the telephone wire so 
slightly clad, Mr. Casey felt the wart on 
the back of his neck and then scratched 
his mop of red hair. 

“Tell him,” he said to Mrs. Casey, “tell 
him the collar-button express starts for 
his mansion in one-half of a minute.” 

“But have you any collar-buttons here?” 
asked Mrs. Casey. 

“Two,” exclaimed Casey. “One befront 
and one behind,” and he unbuttoned his 
collar and cast it aside. From his collar 
band he took the two collar-but- 
tons, and wrapped them in a wisp 
of paper. He did not stop to put 
on his shoes. He did not stop to 
get a hat. And that is why people 
on the Westcote streets that even- 
ing saw a tall, bare-headed man, 
astraddle of a medium-sized equine 
animal, wearing one red 
wool slipper and slapping 
the Launches of the fat 
beast with a whip, as the 
animal ambled through the 
twilight like an  extra-fat 
rocking-horse. 

When the pony reached 
Mr. Miller’s house Mr. 
Casey rode up to the front 
door. He did not have 
to ring the bell; Mr. Mil- 
ler opened the door and 
grasped the small package 
that contained the collar- 
buttons. 

“Thanks!” he cried. “See 
you tomorrow! Thanks!” 

When Casey reached his 
own home and had put the 
pony in the shed he went 
into the house. 





‘Is that Mr. Casey... 
he shouted.’’ 
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“Ellen,” he said, “I don’t know what 
kind of man that Miller man may be, but 
if I don’t get his trade from now on he’s 


>t”? 


a snake! 


OWARD the middle of the evening 
Casey chuckled. “Did you think of 
another joke?” his wife asked. 

“IT did!” he declared, 
grinning. “Another 
collar-button joke. 
And a good one, for 
there’s a business end 
to it, the same as to 
a wasp. Listen, Ellen, 
from now on | main- 
tain and advertise the 
Pony Express for the 
delivery of collar-but- 
tions. Casey needs no 
collar-button; he but- 
tons his collar on the 
wart of his neck. But 
Casey knows the col- 
lar-button is a child 
of Satan; it loses itself 
at the moment you 
most need it and when 
there’s not another in 
the mansion. From 
now on Casey the 
Haberdasher, T e 1 e- 
phone No. 88, will 
maintain the Pony Ex- 
press for the sudden 
delivery of collar-but- 
tons when most needed. 
‘If you lose your collar-button, telephone 
Casey.’ Would folks talk about an adver- 
tisement like that, Ellen? Answer is, 
‘They would!” 

That was the origin of Casey’s cele 
brated Pony Collar-button Express, fa- 
mous in Westcote in its day, but it was 
far from the end of the collar-button 
episode. But once more, to tell the truth, 
was Casey called upon to make the hasty 
ride to supply collar-buttons to an unfor- 
tunate that had lost them, but the “Collar- 
button Casey” name that stuck to him 
turned his thoughts more than normally 
toward collar-buttons, I suppose, and that 
was what made Casey. 

Mr. Miller, it turned out, was not a 
“snake.” Now and then you do find a man 
who does not appreciate service, but not 
often. Miller dropped into the haberdash- 
ery the next day to pay for the shirts and 
white ties and collar-buttons, and after that 
he dropped in often, either to make pur- 
chases or to smile with Casey over the col- 
lar-button express idea. He claimed a part 
in that, as the reason why it existed. He 
was almost as proud of having lost his 
collar-button as of having led the grand 
march at the Assembly ball. 

NE evening, just before he closed his 

store, Casey put his hand into his 
showcase and into the cardboard box that 
held a hundred or more cheap collar-but- 
tons, to take out a dozen or so. He meant 
to take them home in order to have a sup 
ply there in case of sudden demand. 

The collar-buttons were 
They were brass and to shield the neck of 
the wear from the corroding base, which 
—when wet—made a green spot, the maker 
had devised a thin covering of white cellu- 
loid for the base. As Casey held the col- 
lar-buttons in his palm he looked at them 

(Concluded on page 112) 


cheap ones. 
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The Heart of the World 


An Allegory in One Act 
By FRANK H. LAMB 
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Rotary Club of Hoquiam, Washington 
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LLEGORY transcends time for it 

deals with the experience of all 

time. Just as the medieval peas- 

ant yielded himself to the spell of 
“Everyman,” so do we detach ourselves 
now and then from mundane affairs to 
feel the spell of mysticism—the thrill of 
universal experience. Yet because we 
now know the laws of many natural 
forces of which the medieval peasant was 
ignorant (though we may apprehend their 
exact nature dimly if at all) and because 
we are constantly bridging time and 
space and seeking knowledge outside our 
own planet, our task is easier than his for 
he had but the resource of superstition 
and limited imagination. Let us then, 
imagine, as this allegory requires, that we 
are disembodied spirits floating in space 
or gazing down on our present world 
from some distant star. 

Looking through space we see our 
world amid the glittering constellations. 
Four gigantic urns beneath belch forth 
the lurid fires of evil which lick hungrily 
at the base of the globe. The blare of 
distant trumpets, punctuated by the sul- 
len crash of artillery proclaim that war 
and all its attendant evils seem to rule 
and ruin misguided humanity. As the 
mists are dissipated and the growing light 
discloses the scene, the music rises to 
chaotic cacophony and we behold the 
four spirits of evil whose conspiracy 
through the ages has brought degradation 
and destruction to man 

They are outlined by red flames of hate 
that they have kindled and cherished: 
INTOLERANCE, Satan’s handmaiden; Lure, 
parasite and vampire; Preysupice, distiller 
of subtle poisons; and Trane COoNFLict, 
miser and cheat; the four are reclining, 
but from time to time one of them rises 





THE CAST 


INTOLERANCE BROTHERHOOD 
LURE DEMOCRACY 
PREJUDICE SERVICE 
TRADE CONFLICT GOLDEN RULE 
MARS ROTARY 


Handmaidens representing the 
United States, Canada and 
other countries. 











and attends the fires. There is an air of 
suspense as they await the coming of 
the brutal ruffian, Mars, their master in 
crime. 

INTOLERANCE 


Rising; to characters on stage. Stir the 
fires, you harlots! They burn low. 
(Soliloquizing.) Some strange change is 
coming over these miserable human 
beings. No longer can I inflame them to 
religious frenzy. The age-long feuds 
between religious sects are subsiding and 
all my efforts fail to rekindle them. The 
Holy War between the Christians and 


the Moslems failed to materialize. Sects 
everywhere are forgetting differences, 


creeds are uniting into a greater, stronger 
church. I can no longer array one 
against the other. They refuse to fight. 
There is some power I cannot see; I can- 
not control; that seems to be bringing 
the people nearer that much-vaunted 
Brotherhood of Man. What do you say, 
Lure, have you noticed anything? 


Lure 


Truly, INTOLERANCE, there is something 


wrong. Eight short years ago | thought 
my greatest triumph was at hand. I had 
imbued a vainglorious Kaiser and his 
junkers with an overweaning desire to 
rule the earth and all its peoples. Alas! 
his day is done! His empire shattered. 
His armies dispersed. His people, ruled 
by a vile form of republic, are busy again 
in the arts of peace. Autocracies have 
fallen. Everywhere the people have 
seized the reins of power and worse than 
all, in so called leagues, conferences and 
associations, they are settling slowly, but 
surely, those questions over which [| have 
heretofore been able to tear nations 
apart and keep the flames of war burn- 
ing. At any rate, PreyupIce and TRADE 
Conrtict can still do their work since the 
closer the nations come together, the 
stronger will be the antipathies of race 
and the more strenuous the fight for 
national existence. 


PREJUDICE 


Nay, not so! I now begin to see the 
reason why the white, the yellow, and 
the black peoples of the earth are getting 
together and settling their differences. 
Instead of inflaming their dislikes and 
aiding my work of prejudice, there is 4 
power unseen that is uniting them and 
removing the causes of war, I verily 
believe the white peoples are beginning 
to understand the yellow, and the yellow 
to appreciate the white. 

No, Lure, we must stop the meeting 
of the races in these nefarious confer- 
ences and leagues. We must prevent the 
breaking down of the lines of caste for 
the establishing of which you know wé 
all have worked so many ages. We must 
at all hazards, keep up the barriers ©! 
race hatred. But I am powerless to h«!p 
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Man's spirit is being sapped by some 
sinister influence. I feel, friends, we 
iepend almost entirely on our 
' Trape Conrtict to keep the fires 
fe, war, and destruction burning. 


TRADE CONFLICT 


Never before was the struggle for the 
world trade so strenuous as today. Seven 
years of warfare has destroyed every 
market and every trade connection. A 
revival of business is sought by all the 
nations. It would seem to be easy for 
me to keep the world fighting over the 
morsels that I can throw before it. But 
alas! most of the earth is bankrupt. Many 
of the nations are paupers. They have 
little to offer. Nothing with which to 
tempt the envy of their more fortunate 
neighbors. Then worse than all, fore- 
stalling my efforts, the greater powers 
have gotten together to settle those very 
questions that I felt sure I could stir into 
a great war in the Pacific. No, friends, 
I can help but little. The people are too 
poor and what is worse, they have a 
rule—a Golden Rule they call it—that 
seems to enable them to settle all their 
questions without strife or conflict. 

But hush, here comes Mars and lately 
he has been in an awful humor. 


mus 
frie! 
of sti 


INTOLERANCE 


Begone, all of you! I will meet him. 

Exit Lure, Preyupice, and TRADE Con- 
rLict. Mars appears. His brutal face gleams 
with an ugly hate and ls burly bulk is 
clad in full armor; a sword hangs at his 
right side and in his left hand he carries 
a shield, 

Mars 


Confound the times! Where are my 
minions? Is that you, INTOLERANCE? 
What is the matter with you? There is 
not a religious conflict in the world to- 
day that will cause men to fly to arms. 


INTOLERANCE 


Chide me not, Mars! I have done my 
utmost but the age of religious wars is 
past. Most men now care little for sec- 
tarianism, They are more interested in 
the spirit, than the forms of religion. 


Mars 

What a mess Lure has made of things! 
Hohenzollerns, Hapsburgs, Romanoffs, 
and all the lesser autocrats have gone to 
join the Alexanders, Czsars, and Napo- 
leons of the past, 

INTOLERANCE 

The people will no longer be ruled by 
despots. William of Germany is an exile 
in Holland and the Crown Puppet has 
ostensibly given up the hope of regaining 


the throne. Charles of Austria died an 
exile to the Madeiras. 

Mars 
Prejudice has forsaken me and TRADE 
ConrLicr is an impotent idiot. The spirit 


of man is softening; bah! down with the 
idealists and their leagues, conferences 
ond associations. This new world open 
“ipiomacy is only the mouthpiece of a 
power that is bringing men of all nations, 

olors, all trades, and callings together. 

ss I can conquer this new foe my 
Tulc is doomed! 


m the far distance is heard a soft 
meody; gradually the beautiful words be- 
( distinct, 
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66 HE HEART OF THE 
WORLD” was first staged 
at the conference of the 

Twenty-second District (now First 

District) held at Vancouver, British 

Columbia, March 13th, and the Ro- 

tary Club of Hoquiam, Wash., was 

awarded the trophy for the best 

Rotary play in a competition among 

several Rotary clubs. 

The poem, “In Rotary There’s 
No East or West,” is an adaptation 
of “In Christ There Is No East or 
West,” and acknowledgment for its 
use is given to the author, John 
Oxenham. The general theme of 
the last part of the play was sug- 
gested by “The Wayfarer.” 











“It came upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old, 

From Angels bending near the earth 
To touch their harps of gold; 
Peace on earth, Good Will to men, 

From heaven’s all gracious King. 

The world in solemn stillness lay 

To hear the Angels sing.” 

Enter BroTHERHOOD and Democracy, 
clad in the modest but elegant robes of the 
classic Athenian. 

BroTHERHOOD 

Ho, Spirits of Darkness! Why so dis- 
turbed? Did you hear the refrain of a 
people slowly freeing themselves from 
your eternal thraldom? INTOLERANCE, 
your hymns of hate and fanaticism have 
been drowned in the paeans of a true 
religion of service; and you, Mars, why 
is thy sword so rusty? Thy armor so 
tarnished? Thy crest so drooping? 

INTOLERANCE 

(To Mars.) Only thy prowess avails 

now. INTOLERANCE exits. 
Mars 

(To Brotherhood and Democracy.) 

Away with you and your canting phrases 
of universal love—and you, too, Democ- 
racy, teacher of an impossible rule of the 
people, by the people and for the people. 

DEMOCRACY 

(To Mars.) Have you not heard, Oh 
Evil One, the prayers of a world sad and 
weary of you and your warfare? Without 
Intolerance you cannot inflame the re- 
ligious frenzy of men. With Prejudice 
abolished the races will no longer slay 
one another. No longer can Lure urge 
anyone to the selfish conquest of the 
world; and even Trade is being governed 
by codes of ethics that extend to ali call- 
ings, professions, yea, even to nations. 
Wait, here comes Service and Golden 
Rule. Stay and we will show you the 
power that is dethroning thee. 

Mars 


Enough! Enough of such nonsense! 

Mars leaves in dudgeon. Enter Service 
and Golden Rule; they are clad in cos- 
tumes similar to those of Brotherhood and 
Democracy. 

SERVICE 

We bring good tidings! Little by little 
the peoples are drawing closer to the 
model of the Master. Slowly but surely 
the selfishness of man is giving way to 
the teachings of Service. A service that 
is rendered without thought of pecuniary 


reward. A service that profiteth both 
seller and buyer. 

DEMOCRACY 

’Twas a noble triumph! Into the obliv- 

ion of the past the people have cast their 
false rulers and despots. Haltingly but 
surely they are learning to govern them- 
selves with justice and moderation. 
Education and experience are leading 
them to the freer heights of self-govern- 
ment. 

BroTHERHOO? 


The sacred bonds of Brotherhood are 
drawing all men closer to a fuller under- 
standing. In their every-day lives of 
business and pleasure, in their joys and 
sorrows, in their successes and failures; 
hands are being stretched across the bar- 
riers of nations, of race contrast, of 
creeds, of trade and business: “For Who- 
soever shall do the will of my Father 
which is in Heaven, the same is my 
brother.” 

GOLDEN RULE 

Congratulations, my good friends! Out 
of the mists of a hideous past the silver 
clouds are disclosing a glorious future. 
The men of business, the seller and the 
buyer, the master and the servant, the 
ruler and the ruled, the weak and the 
strong, in all their relations and associa- 
tions are coming to the one—the uni- 
versal law—“All things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do 
ye even so unto them.” 

Brotherhood Democracy, Service and 
Golden Rule joyfully raise their voices in 
song. During the song “Rotary” and hand- 
maidens appear from out of the distant 
blackness. They are joined by Brotherhood, 
Democracy, Service and Golden Rule, who 
take a position flanking “Rotary,” two on 
each side. 

Rotary— (Speaking ) 
To the east and west, the north and south 
To the peoples of all lands and all climes 
I come. 
To teach that he profiteth most, who 
serveth best 
To reach out the hand of fellowship to 
the fallen and lost, 
I come, 
To carry anew into daily life the lesson 
of the Golden Rule, 
To bring nearer Christ’s kingdom to a 
weary sinning world, 
I come, I come! 

The quartette—Brotherhood, Democracy, 
Service and Golden Rule—then sings Kip- 
ling’s “Recessional,” to the beautiful music 
by DeKoven. 

Rotary—(Again Speaking) 

In Rotary, there’s no east or west, 
To it no south or north, 

Sut one great fellowship of love, 
Throughout the whole, wide earth 

In Rotary true hearts everywhere, 
Their high communion find. 

Its service is the golden cord 
Close-binding all mankind. 

Join hands then, brothers of the faith, 
Whatever your race may be; 

Who serves Rotary as a son, 
Is surely kin to me. 

In Rotary meet both east and west, 
In it meet south and north. 

All nations one in Rotary, 

Throughout the whoie, wide earth. 
THE END 
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Rotary inSpanish-Speaking Countries 


By JOHN A. TURNER 


The writer is former governor of the Eighth District, former chairman of the Committee 
on Extension of Rotary, and is one of the vice-presidents of Rotary International 


HEY won’t get together, and 
if they do, they will not stay 
together any length of time,” 
said Mr. Franco, manager of 
the Havana branch of the National City 
Bank of New York, in 1915, speaking of 
the organization of a Rotary Club in 
Havana. “We do not even have a clear- 
ing house here for the banks, much less 
can we expect to get an organization 
like the Rotary Club going and keep it 
alive,” continued Franco. “The fellows 
in Havana do not have the habit of get- 
ting together or doing things as a body.” 

I reminded him of the wonderful clubs 
of Havana, the “Centro Asturiano,” the 
“Centro de Dependientes,” and the “Cen- 
tro Espafiol.” One of these clubs boasts 
a membership list of as many as 35,000 
members. I also pointed out to him their 
perfectly splendid “Camara de Commer- 
cio,” an organization built along the lines 
of our own Chambers of Commerce but 
serving in a different manner. 

So the seed was sown and the prelimi- 
nary organization work accomplished. 
Havana Rotary was organized with the 


Cubans, 


ee 


different elements, Spaniards, 
Americans, and English, about equally 
divided, so that no one race predomi- 


nated. However, Spanish was the only 
language used at the meetings. At that 
time the literature of Rotary, in Spanish, 
was confined to about two pamphlets, 
and those were written in rather uncer- 
tain idiom. 

The Havana club prospered and later 
organized the Santiago and Matanzas 
clubs. Following Matanzas, the Cienfu- 
egos club was formed and others fol- 
lowed rapidly until ten clubs had been 
established, all prosperous and flourish- 
ing. 

The strength of the Cuban Rotary 
clubs was well demonstrated a year ago 
last fall, during the election of the Presi- 





dent of the Republic. For a time it was 
a question as to whether it was going to 
be an election or a revolution. One 
party wished to keep the voters from 
the polls so that there would not be an 
election and the other party was willing 
to shoot up those. not voting for their 
candidate, 


N account of its unique position, 

being neither political nor sectarian, 
the Rotary club was appealed to. The 
club was asked to get the leaders to- 
gether and arrange for the giving of guar- 
antees. A conference of all the clubs 
was called, and a poster issued which 
was headed very much like the New 
York poster, “Tenemos Fe,’ it read—(we 
have faith)—“in our fatherland, in our 
people, in our leaders, and in ourselves.” 
This was widely distributed and promptly 
had the effect of making the people think. 
The Rotary club arranged a meeting of 
the leaders, had the guarantees given, 
and the election was held. Dr. Zayas, 
as we know, was elected president. And 
to show the esteem in which he held the 
Rotary club of Havana, he presented his 
views for his inaugural speech to the 
club before submitting them to the gen- 
eral public. 

Now, has Rotary justified itself in 
Cuba? I believe that I can answer 
“ves” to that question withcut hesitation. 
And the reasons are not hard to find. 
First, the aristocracy of blood is very 
prominent and the democratic spirit of 
Rotary was a needed influence in the 
social order. Second, the Spaniard or 
Cuban is a very self-satisfied and self- 
contained individual, He is highly edu- 
cated and a gentleman from the tips of 
his shoes to the top of his head. 

It needed the democratic mingling of 
the members of the Rotary club in which 
every man was on the same business level 





and in which competition was not pres- 
ent in order to bring out the best in the 
Spanish Rotarian. Third, Cuba is a Cath- 
olic country, so that Rotary, as a non-sec- 
tarian organization, was able to become 
the common ground for all classes and 
creeds. It served as the open forum for 
the city of Havana. It made possible 
the handling of major problems in a just 
and fair manner. 

Cuba, without a doubt, is one of the 
richest countries in the world in natural 
possibilities. It offers every type of soil, 
every style of country, and every kind of 
climate. The plains are fertile, produc- 
ing tobacco and sugar cane, as well as 
all kinds of fruit and vegetables. The 
mountains are rich in ore and _ sstill 
greatly undeveloped. Rotary presents a 
great opportunity to bring out the best 
possibilities of the country. And Cuban 
Rotarians have sought and acquired the 
idea of “Service Above Self” in the full- 
est sense and meaning of the motto. 


HEN I first arrived in Barcelona, 
Spain, with the idea of assisting in 
the organizing of a Rotary club, the 
very first question asked me was, “Ar 
you not an extension of the American 
trade?” and the second, “Are you not an 
organizer of the Masonic order, th: 
Shrine?” The first question was vers 
natural, as the Spaniard cannot easil\ 
understand anyone going as far as I had 
without expecting a direct return 01 
profit. But the second made me thin! 
for a while and then it dawned upon m 
that some one at some time had seen tl 
Shrine emblem combined with the Rotar 
wheel and had taken it for granted tha 
there was some connection between th 
two organizations. 
It was no easy task, taking every pos 
sible argument to convince the fellow 
of Barcelona that I was representing a 
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nization that was non-political and 
ctarian, You can readily understand 
hesitancy in a country as highly 
cal and religious as Spain. We 
ze the complete fusion of church and 
when we learn that immediately a 
t in the Catholic Church is ordained 
:s at once placed upon the payroll of 
State. However, Barcelonian busi- 
; and professional men were finally 
vinced as to the merits and Sincerity 
urpose of Rotary and I was made to 
that Rotary was really welcome here 
this Spanish city. 
\nd, strange to say, in Barcelona | 
found an organization that practically 
paralleled Rotary except for its ideals. 
[hey have there what is known as the 
“Fomento Industrial.” This is made up 
of the organization of each craft or trade. 
It is very much like our own National 
Trade Associations. These trades or 
crafts each have their own organization, 
and elect their own president and other 
officers. The presidents then get to- 
gether and from their number they elect 
a president of their group. This Consejo 
Superior is veritably a Rotary club, with 
the one exception that every president is 
doing his best to secure every favor that 
he can for his own craft or trade. It 
may surprise you to know that there is 
in Barcelona, so I am told, a colony of 
over ten thousand men who have been 
to Cuba, made an appreciable amount of 
money, and returned to their mother 
country to settle and enjoy it. 


HIS leads to the thought that if 
Rotary is to be the great force in 
Spanish-speaking countries that it is in 
English-speaking countries, it will be 
necessary thoroughly to organize Spain 


Looking south- 
west along the 
Calle de la Paz 
to the beautiful 
Santa Catalina 
church, Valen- 
cia, Spain. 


first, for it would 
seem that the 
other Spanish- 
speaking countries 
look to the mother 
country for their 
ideals and inspira- 


tions, their tradi- 
tions and _ trade- 
marks. 


Rotary to reach 
the maximum of 
its greatness 
among Spanish- 
speaking people 
must, therefore, 
emanate from 
Spain to the other 
Spanish - speaking 
countries, and 
Spain should be 
given every atten- 


tion in the matter of 
South America, Central America, and the 
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islands of the Atlantic all look to Spain for 


their ideals. 


Therefore, if we are to have highiy suc- 


cessful representative 
Brazil, Uruguay and 








Custom House of Barcelona, Spain’s principal seaport and 


commercial center. 


Rotary clubs in 
the Argentine, it 
will be necessary 
that the inspiration 
for these clubs 
come from Mad- 
rid, Barcelona, Se- 
villa and Santan- 
de tr. 

This is a natural 
condition since the 
trade channels 
point in that direc- 
tion. The tradi- 
tions that are 
handed down from 
family to family 
from old 
Spain. So Rotary 
must necessarily 
follow the natural 
channel rather 
than try to form a 
swash channel of 
its own. 

And the result 
of not following 
the natural chan- 
nels will be to get 
an aggregation of 
“colony clubs” 
made up of Amer- 
icans and English- 
men who may 
have settled in the 
various Spanish- 
speaking countries. 
Such clubs are no 


are all 












more representative of a country than a 


French club would be of the United 
States. While it is true that some of 
these “colony clubs” may eventually de- 


velop into truly representative clubs, the 
chances are that the toward 
such development will be 
slow and difficult. 


progress 


extremely 


© hore to serve a Spaniard must be 
Spanish. It must not be a trans- 
lated English form of it. It must truly 
represent him—the best in him—and in 
order to do so it must be himself and 
not a liberal translation. And he is 
worthy of it in every sense. The repre- 
sentative Spanish man is a 
gentleman and his business is conducted 
upon a very high ethical level. His edu- 
cation is thorough. His ideas of right 
and wrong are very pronounced and 
well balanced. He is gracious to a fault. 
He is kind to his family and a good pro- 
vider, and while his moral code may dif- 
fer slightly from ours, he adheres to it 
strictly and expects you to. 


business 


Rotary to make good progress in Spain 
must secure the viewpoint of the Span- 
iard in a broad way, and give and take 
as is necessary to conform to the tradi- 
tion, ideals, and customs that are a part 
and parcel of every Spaniard worthy of 
the name, 

If the ideal of “Service Above Self’— 
the idea of giving before receiving— 
could be instilled into this trade or craft 
organization already existent in Spain, 
there is no doubt but that it would form 
the basis for a wonderful Rotary club 
I had faith that the members of this or- 
ganization would understand the Rotary 
ideal and that Rotary would flourish 
here. Accordingly, the president of the 


Consejo Superior was elected to be the 
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organizer and president of the Rotary 
Club of Sevilla, Spain. 

Sevilla is where you come in contact 
with Old Spain as you have always 
heard of it, read of it, and dreamed of 
it—the Spain that Washington Irving 
described so beautifully in his .writings 
about Granada and Alhambra. Sevilla is 
the place from which most of the bull 
fighters come. They train them there 
just as in America baseball players are 
trained. Every tot in the street wants 
to be a matador. Every game they play 
has for its climax or test the idea of bull 
fighting, and the boys practice on all 
sorts of animals. 


EVILLA appears originally to have been 
an Iberian city, and the date of its origin 
is unknown. It was brought under Roman 
rule by Caesar in 45 B. C. and there still 
exists the remains of an aqueduct of 410 
arches to mark the Roman occupation. In 
the fifth century it fell into the hands of the 
Vandals and was for some time their capital 
in Spain. When the Moors invaded Spain 
in the eighth century, Sevilla was captured 
after a siege and for nearly five centuries 
was a stronghold of various Mohammedan 
factions. Ferdinand III restored it to 
Christendom in 1248, but the city was nearly 
ruined as 400,000 of its inhabitants went 
into voluntary exile. Situated as it is on 
one of the chief rivers, and only 54 miles 
from the ocean, Sevilla was of too much 
value as a port to easily decline, and the 
next few centuries saw it grow in impor- 
tance and wealth as silk fa¢tories were 
added to its industries, and the discovery 
of America gave fresh opportunities for 
trade. 
Of late years another cause has added to 
its progress, the preservation of old Span- 
ish customs and dress, which has the effect 





A view of the interior of the Alcazar, Sevilla, Spain. 
are beautiful examples of the mosaic art and the designs are constructed 
entirely of wooden tiling. 
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The junction 
of the two 
thoroughfares 
—the Calle de 
Sierpes, and 
the Campana, 
Sevilla, Spain. 
The former is 
the ‘Fifth 
Avenue’ of 
Sevilla. 


of drawing many 
foreign tourists to 
Sevilla whenever a 
fete or religious 
celebration gives 
the natives an op- 
portunity to dis- 
play their tradi- 
tional garb. Not 
only writers but 
musicians have 
been attracted by 
this atmosphere of 
Old Spain, and 
consequently Se- 
villa figures promi- 
nently in many op- 
eras. 

The Sevillano is 
a gentleman of 
tradition. The old 
walls of the Ro- 
mans are there to 
remind him every day of the antiquity of 
his beautiful city. Here is located the fa- 
mous Alcazar, noted for its remarkably 
beautiful mosaic work. This palace, which 
was the home of the Moorish kings, is now 
the home of the King of Spain in the win- 
ter. The strange thing about the palace is 


The many Moorish halls 





that the mosaic tiling that the old Moors 
used was made of wood. The palace still 
stands as a monument to remind the Span- 
iards of the time when they were the great- 
est nation on earth and drove the Moors 
from their land. The Roman walls ante- 
date the Christian era, and the Moorish 
castle are of past ages. 


HE Calle de Sierpes is the famous street 

from which vehicles other than the 
faithful burro and his cart are excluded. 
This awning-covered street is the “Fifth 
Avenue” of Sevilla and no autos, carriages 
or trucks are allowed in the commercial 
thoroughfare. 

Here I found living in a part of the 
famous Alcazar, in the Patio de Banderas, 
a most cultured gentleman, who had 
studied Rotary from the books which 
had been sent him until he was fully 
conversant with many parts of it. He 
was taking a keen interest in having 4 
Rotary club organized in Sevilla. His 
name is Don Diego Gomez, and he '!s 
the largest exporter of olives in Spai 
and he made possible the getting together 
of as splendid a lot of men as could be 
found anywhere. He told them, and |! 
told them, in Spanish, of the ideals of 
Rotary, and these fine old aristocrats 
saw and realized the service that Rotary 
could render and that they could rend:r 
through Rotary. 

Rotary will flourish in Spain and in a!! 
Spanish-speaking countries, will fu! 
justify its existence, and will serve 
great purpose. More power to those 
who have the guiding of this wonder!! 
force for the good of all nations, and !'t 
them use it to bring about that go 
feeling and that peace to all men t! 
Rotary alone makes possible. 








——— 
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Attendance—Business— Citizenship 


Three inspiring and constructive addresses delivered 
before the Rotary Convention at Los Angeles, Cal. 


N the Convention Number of Tue Rorarian in July we 
| endeavored to give our readérs as many of the best 
things from the Los Angeles gathering as possible in the 
short time available. Three inspiring addresses by Craw- 
ford C. McCullough, James Layton Ralston, and Joseph 
A. Turner, a message from Paul P. Harris, the convention 
resolutions and several other items which held the attention 
of the delegates who packed the Philharmonic Auditorium, 


were included in that number. 


This month we presert three other convention 


addresses, and in the words of Preston S. 
Thomas Sheehan, and George C. Diehl, you will find much 
that is of value wherever business, good citizenship, or 
attendance are discussed in connection with Rotary. 

A verbatim report of all addresses and other detailed 
information about the convention will be found in the offi- 
cial Convention Proceedings, copies of which will be mailed 
to the various Rotary Clubs early in August, and extra 


Arkwright, 


copies of this volume may be secured from International 


Headquarters at the price of $2 each—Tue Eprrors. 


Attendance: a Means to an End 


By GEORGE C. DIEHL 


Past President of the Rotary Club of Buffalo, N. Y. 


UST three years ago there were only 
five hundred and thirty-five clubs in 
Rotary. Today there are over twelve 
hundred. In the year that ended 1919, 
the average atendance was iorty-three 
per cent, total membership forty-five 
thousand. In the following year, the 
average attendance was sixty-one per 
cent, the total membership fifty-six thou- 
sand. The next year, the average at- 
tendance was seventy-two per cent, the 
total membership, seventy thousand. In 
the year just ending, the average attend- 
ance has been eighty per cent, the total 
membership eghty-one thousand. 

Even a casual study of those figures 
must convince that not only is that great 
increase in attendance responsible for 
the increased membership, but it is also 
responsible for the increased influence, 
the increased popularity and increased 
power in Rotary. Now, just how has 
attendance achieved that result? 

In the first place, it has created in the 
individual, interest and enthusiasm. 
Nothing great is accompl’shed without 
enthusiasm. Constant attendance to the 
average Rotarian lifts him onto a moun- 
tain peak, where he can see farther into 
the experiences of the past, and opens 
to him a more glorious vision of the fu- 
ture It gives the average individual, 
a heart to sympathize, a vision to see, 
and a will to do. It, in short, gives him 
an increased growth—a growth that is 
measured in terms of usefulness. 

the home, attendance has brought 
increased love and happiness. It has 
dispelled pessimism, Pessimistic thoughts 
are over-drafts on the bank of good 
cheer It has brought in optimism. An 
Oplimist is a person who sees a light 
dark place where there is no light, 
ani a pessimist is the man who blows 
thor light out. It has brought kindness 

» the home and deeds of kindness are 
ev-r recurring blossoms on the flowers 
or thought. It has brought into the 








home a finer cooperation and, Rotarians, 
you and I know that we haven’t done 
everything in the home, because no mat- 


ter how much we do, we can never equal: 


those self-sacrificing, devoted mothers 
who bring the greatest and sweetest in- 
fluence into your home and my home. 
Together with the influence of the 
mother, it has brought a fine coopera- 
tion into the home that has made that 
home and homes everywhere a more vi- 
tal unit of society. 

In industry, the constant attendance 
has brought a finer relationship between 
the employer and the employee. It 
causes the employer to think of living 
conditions of his employees. It causes 
the employee to think of his responsi- 
bility to his employer, and together, it 
has given them a realizing sense of duty 
they both owe to the public. 

In government, regular attendance has 
developed a very much stronger support 
to the public and the semi-public agen- 
cies through which the government 
serves the people. It has created a pub- 
lic conscience. It has made Rotarians 
more familiar with the functions of gov- 
ernment. It has made them more keenly 
alive to their individual responsibility to 
government. It has made better offi- 
cials because a good official is just a 
little better than the general average and 
a poor official is just a little worse thar 
the general average. In short, it has cre- 
ated a positive, strong belief in the ideais 
of demecracy. 

OME one has said that government is 

like a football game. Down in Wash- 
ington, I am inclined to think that foot- 
ball is not nearly a rough enough game 
to make that comparison adequate. In 
football, there are three things we do: 
the individual prepares himself, and then 
he observes team play—he can’t stay 
on the team if he doesn’t carry out the 
principles of team play—and then he 
must play according to the rules. In 





building government, we must prepare 
ourselves, we must co-operate with oth- 
ers, and we must build the government 
on those eternal verities that have been 
established throughout the ages. 

Now, just in what ways does attend- 
ance do this? As I view it, a man, 
whether he is a Rotarian or not, is influ- 
enced by his friends; unless we keep our 
friendships in repair, we will soon find 
ourselves zlone. Where is there any 
better place to form friendships than in 
Rotary? Man is influenced by his en- 
vironment; and where is there an atmo- 
sphere that fills a man with honest en- 
deavor, ambition, and enthusiasm, than 
the atmosphere of Rotary? Then, man 
is governed by his habits and what bet- 
ter way of developing habits than regu- 
lar attendance at Rotary meetings? 


AN appreciates his responsibility of 

stewardship and ownership through an 
intelligent, enthusiastic, systematic and 
co-operative understanding. All of 
these things taken together build indi- 
vidual characters, and they build national 
characters and they are now building in- 
ternational characters. Somebody has 
said that the only sins are the sins of 
omission. Now I hardly think that is 
true, but yet, I venture to say that very 
seldom are Rotarians called upon to 
choose between the good and the bad; 
generally Rotarians are called upon to 
choose between something good and 
something better, and I contend that at- 
tendance at Rotary meetings enables a 
Rotarian to give full expression to his 
life. Attendance isn’t an end. It is a 
means to an end, and the moment we 
are making it the final objective, it be- 
comes destructive. If we attend lunch- 
eons in order to make a high percentage, 
we are making a grave mistake. We 
must attend as a means to an end. 


A very prominent Rotarian said, “1 


think you are pressing down too hard on 
this attendance matter. 


We can’t go 
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We are too busy to go to every meet- 
ing. You ought to enforce the rule of 
one in four.” This prominent Rotarian 
is discouraging the less prominent man, 
probably filled with more enthusiasm, 
and when the prominent Rotarian at- 
tends regularly, he furnishes a_ finer 
incentive for that other man. We must 
pay more attention to the means and less 
to the end, more attention to catises and 
less to effects. When the great ocean 
liner goes out on the ocean, it is going 
with a definite purpose to reach a defi- 
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nite port, and yet the captain spends 
very little time thinking of the port, nut 
thinks of the chart and compass and va- 
rious appliances that produce causes 
which naturally take that ship into port. 

Two great purposes in Rotary are the 
putting into the heart of Rotariars, the 
spirit of Rotary, and second, to exea- 
plify that spirit through acts of service. 
Those two things ae like the fundamen- 
tal forces—the centrifugal or outward 
force, and the centripital, or inward 
force. Either of those two forces work- 
ing alone, would produce chaos, working 
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together, they preserve equilibrium of 
the universe. There is no way of hay. 
ing Rotary spirit in your heart without 
performing works of service. There js 
no act that is an act of service unless jt 
comes from the heart. Therefore, | say. 
it is up to us that when our wonderfy! 
Rotary Ship sets out on the sea of hy. 
man endeavor, that we adopt those 
means which will bring that ship stead. 
ily toward the port of service above self 
And [I contend that one of the greates; 
means to accomplish that end is per. 
sistent, constant, and regular attendance 


Business: An Opportunity to Serve Society 


By PRESTON S. ARKWRIGHT 


President of the Georgia Railway and Power Company 


N THE American Hall of Fame are 
tablets commemorating the contribu- 
tions to society of warriors, states- 
men, inventors, scientists, preachers, 


teachers, lawyers, doctors, writers; 
poets, artists, and philanthropists. Among 
them are two business men, but, curi- 


ously enough, the tablets in their honor 
are based upon their philanthropies. In 
all the list there is not one which ac- 
knowledges the value of the service ren- 
dered to society by business. 

Yet business supplies the equipment, 
ammunitions and materials without which 
warriors could not win battles. 


It provides the funds necessary for the 
conduct of government, creating the 
field for the exercise of the wisdom of 
statesmen. 

The model of the inventor could serve 
no useful purpose without the interven- 
tion of business in making it practical 
and placing it within the reach and at 
the service of mankind. 

The noblest sentiments, clothed in the 
loftiest expressions of writers and poets 
would exert little influence on the con- 
duct or for the happiness of men, but 
for the business which puts them in 
printed form, and brings them under the 
eyes of the world. Even the Holy Bible 
itself would be almost an unknown book 
to the masses of the people, but for the 
practical application of business in mani- 
folding and distributing it. 

The preacher would be without a pul- 
pit but for the churches that business 
constructs. Teachers would not have 
the opportunity to gain or impart knowl- 
edge without the books and the facili- 
ties and the buildings that business pro- 
vides. No activities of business, no need 
for the counsel of lawyers. Doctors 
would be without their medicines, their 
instruments, or knowledge beyond their 
personal experience; hospitals could not 
be constructed or conducted. Philan- 
thropy, in the modern sense, would be 
unknown except for the capital for its 
endowment made possible by business. 

As soon as people found need to ex- 
change articles or services, one with an- 
other, business began. It existed before 
art or literature or education. It co-ordi- 
nates and makes serviceable to mankind 
the thoughts and talents and labor of 
men. It furnishes the incentive for en- 
deavor and supplies the stimulus for in- 


vention and discovery. It gives practical 
application to ideas. It organizes, sys- 
tematizes, manages, and directs all hu- 
man effort. It develops the natural re- 
sources, opens the mines, refines the 
raw products, manufactures the mate- 
rials and conducts the services of ex- 
change, transportation, and distribution. 
It gathers and disseminates the informa- 


tion. It provides the means for inter- 
course between peoples the world 
around. It builds the roads and the rail- 


roads, the ships, the vehicles and the 
aircraft. It founds the cities. It supplies 
machinery, vehicles, tools, conveniences, 
the food, shelter, clothing, materials, 
machinery, vehicles, tools, implements, 
appliances, comforts, conveniences, lux- 
uries, and amusements. Wherever we 
live, whatever we need, no matter where 
grown or produced, business brings it to 
our door. It is the tie that binds the 
sections and the nations. 


HE instinct for individual reward was 

implanted in man for a purpose—to 
induce the individual to develop the re- 
sources, build the industries, make the 
discoveries, invent the tools and appli- 
ances and through the results of his in- 
dividual efforts, to become a helper of 
his kind. 

Hope of reward is the compelling force 
driving individuals to the performance of 
service. Service must pay for itself, or 
service ceases. This compels the effort 


to extend the benefits of the service as. 


widely as possible, and forces economy 
and efficiency in order that the price may 
meet the ability of the consumer to buy. 
Business not only makes the profit but 
business conserves the profit. It accumu- 
lates the wealth. Wealth serves all man- 
kind, no matter in whose hands the ac- 
cumulated wealth may be. It raises tHe 
general standard of living. It makes 
possible further productive enterprise. 
It increases the prosperity, the comfort 
and the happiness of all people. It sus- 
tains government, art, literature, science 
and education. The making and saving 
of profit is, therefore, not only the mo- 
tive which actuates business effort, but 
is, in reality, a part of the service ren- 
dered by business. But, because busi- 
ness is conducted for profit too little is 
said of the service which business ren- 
ders. 

More is heard of the money men make 
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in business than of the value of the serv- 
ice which the business performs. 

Business men, themselves, often for- 
get that the basis of business is service, 
and that earning is the justification for 
possessing profit. Human beings are 
naturally inclined each to seek advan- 
tage for himself. 

The improper practices of some busi- 
ness men create a feeling of distrust of 
all business men. The laborer is apt to 
feel that the employer is grinding his 
luxuries out of the sweat and the suffer- 
ings of the workmen. The farmer is in- 
clined to think that the merchant and 
the manufacturer and the banker are ac- 
cumulating riches at his expense. The 
manufacturer and the merchant and the 
farmer believe that the transportation 
companies have usurped the power of 
government to levy a tax of extortionate 
rates on all other industry. That this 
feeling has its beginning in the faults of 
business and the selfishness of men can- 
not be denied, though it has been fanned 
into a prejudice beyond the original jus- 
tification. 

The abuses of business should be cor- 
rected by the men engaged in the busi- 
ness themselves. If not, attempts will 
be made to correct them by compulsion, 
by legislation resulting in governmental 
restrictions on business activities and 
control of the conduct of industry. Cor- 
rective measures applied by others fre- 
quently take the form of punishing the 
offending industry. In attempting to 
remedy a recognized evil too often the 
good is prevented likewise. Industry 
should learn that unless it corrects its 
own abuses public sentiment will demand 
and secure governmental interference 
with its conduct. 


FAMILIAR example is the history 
of the railroads. They were sub- 
jected to governmental regulation «nd 
control. Regulation, once begun de 
comes progressively more restrictive 


limited, their services specified, their op 
erating conditions prescribed, the w: 
of their employees fixed by governm: nt 
Duties and responsibilities were impo-ed 
upon them and the opportunity to meet 
them through enterprise, initiative, «14 
business management taken away. Of 
necessity, expansion and improvement of 
railroads ceased, service deteriorated, ©p- 


Their rates were fixed, their earnings 
ce 
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ssenger rates became higher and 
hole country with all its industries 

ering from want of railroads in 
‘erritory, by the abandonment and 

up of railroads already built, by 
‘nadequate and insufficient facilities ev- 
erywhere, and because of rates and 
charges higher than industry can bear. 

\With all their mistakes the railroads 
been more sinned against than sin- 
ning, but the original provocation for 
the attacks on them arose out of their 
own errors and abuses. 

A repetition of the history of the rail- 
roads is occurring in the public utilities 
_street railroads, gas, electric light, 
power, telegraph, and telephone services. 
The heavy hand of government has been 
laid on them. Control by government 
has become increasingly more repressive, 
so that many public utilities are going 
the way of the steam railroads. 

Evils existed in this business which 
should have been corrected from within, 
and failing to be so corrected, were at- 
tempted to be remedied by governmental 
control. 

The spectre of government control 
looms before the meat packing and the 
coal industries. Nothing can be more 
‘certain than unless such abuses as have 
been permitted to grow up in these busi- 
nesses are corrected from within their 
own ranks these industries, too, will join 
the railroads and the public utilities. 

Extortionate demands by some land- 
lords have resulted in a few of the states 
depriving the land owner of the right to 
fix the charge for the use of his real es- 
tate. Just a few years ago such inter- 
ference by government would have been 
universally considered a deprivation of 
natural and constitutional rights. 

With the familiarity of repeated re- 
striction of individual freedom by gov- 
ernment, mental convictions of constitu- 
tional and natural rights undergo change, 
and illegal assumption of power in the 
minds of all men a few years ago be- 
comes ordinary and righteous exercise of 
control in the interest of the humanities 
today. 


hav 


A N overwhelming desire to monopo- 
lize industries and destroy all that 
stood in the way of complete domination 
brought the Sherman Law and the Clay- 
ton Act. Acts of unfair competition re- 
sulted in the establishment of the Trade 
Commission. Under these laws today 
much of desirable co-operation benefit- 
ing society as a whole among different 
business concerns is prevented. Self- 
control and restraint would have made 
these restrictive laws unnecessary, and 
tailing this, useful co-operation and ac- 
tivities are forbidden. 

Security from the possibility of gov- 
ernment control is a delusion. Any busi- 
ness or industry will be held to be so 
affected by a public interest as to legally 
justify governmental control if public 
sentiment demands it. 

Detailed control by government of 
business tends to result eventually in 
Prohibition of such business. It cer- 
tainly lessens initiative and enterprise. It 
surely restricts the universality and the 
usc ulness of the service. In the course 









became more expensive, freight 
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of time it may end in the taking over of 
the business of government. 

Operation of business by government 
does not prevent monopoly; it assures 
it. It does not remove improper prac- 
tices; it increases them. Whatever the 
abuses in individually conducted busi- 
ness may be, the incompetency, waste, 
and extravagances so often found in the 
conduct of industry by government, over- 
shadow them. 

There never would have been any la- 
bor unions if there never had been any 
need for unions. 

Men in business should not forget that 
their character and self-respect are in- 
vested in the enterprise as well as their 
money and their work. Their reputa- 
tion for moral character, in addition to 


the personal happiness it brings, has for 
them a distinct commercial value. They 
have an even greater need than men gen- 
erally for a strict adherence to moral 
Qrinciples. They are everywhere sub- 
ject to more statute laws than any other 
class. But a mere observance of the 
statutes and the laws will not fulfill their 
obligations or meet their opportunities. 

If a man produces and delivers an ar- 
ticle of general use at a cost of one dol- 
lar and charges ten for it, he is making 
an extortionate profit that shocks the 
moral sense. If, however, by inefficiency 
and wastefulness the cost of the article 
is raised to nine dollars and it is sold 
for ten, the result to the consumer is the 
same. The loss to society is even greater 

(Continued on page 97) 


Good Citizenship and Its 
Responsibility 


By THOMAS SHEEHAN 


Former District Governor of Rotary International 


O me the men and women of the 
| world are flesh and blood machines 
in life’s workshop, each turning out 
the same products—service to the 
human race. As I observe these ma- 
chines in operation and see one turning 
out a 100% article, well finished and 
nicely turned, another working in a slip- 
shod and slovenly manner, another put- 
ting on a lot of shine to hide the 
scratches beneath, and then when I hear 
them ask that it all be sent to the ship- 
ping room and labelled 100%, and when 
I see them entering the counting room 
and demanding an equal return, my 
kind of Rotary lays its hands on the 
books and says: “No, he profits most 
who serves best.” I have been told that 
this analysis is a bit too materialistic, 
and that Rotary is an ideal. O. Henry 
once said that Bohemia is a” state of 
mind. I would hate to think that Ro- 
tary will ever become a state of mind. 
The philosopher I love best said: 
“In the world each ideal that shines like 
a star’on life’s wave, 
Is wrecked on the shores of the real, 
and sleeps like a dream in a grave.” 
So dream your Rotary if you will, 
but dream it in your Valley of Silence, 
for “It is there that you dream all the 
songs that you sing,” but when the sun 
comes up and the whistle blows, let the 
world know that while Rotary dreams 
and sings, it dreams and sings of the les- 
sons it dares to teach and the work it 
wills to do. 


The finest line in the world is the line 
of demarkation between the “citizen fix- 
it” and the useful citizen. He is some 
boy!—the citizen fix-it—indigenous to no 
country, a weed that grows on every 
soil, and on which no country can claim 
patent right. He’s the chap the old poet 
had in mind when he said: 

“You may serve the people, 

Work for them through the years, 
Through days that are reft of pleasure, 
And dawns that are wet with tears, 





You may guide them and guard them 
ever, 

And then when the tale is said, 

Look not for their anthems of welcome, 

But wait for their curses instead.” 
The boy he was thinking about is the 

boy we have been listening to all over 

the world for the last four or five years. 

The citizen fix-it. You remember him. 

We all remember him. We are listen 

ing to him every day. 


O me there is nothing new in Ro- 

tary. There isn’t a Rotarian from 
Maine to San Francisco, from the Straits 
to the Gulf, from New York to China, 
that stands up on the platform today 
that ever repeats a word, a single word, 
that hasn’t been taught from the time 
of Christ and even away beyond His time. 

I have listened to Rotary speech after 
Rotary speech with wonderful ideals, 
everything all painted in beautiful lan- 
guage, and I have gone back to my old 
catechism and found it all there, and so 
have you, be you Jew, Catholic, or Prot- 
estant. It is all there. 

To my mind Rotary is merely taking 
the old engine back through the yards, 
carefully closing the switches on the way, 
out onto the main stem, and observing 
the stations; and he was a wise philoso- 
pher who erected the most important of 
these stations, which is labeled, “When 
God raises up a leader, his counsel and 
advice should be followed,” but he was 
a wiser man who said it in another way 
—“The voice of the people is the voice 
of God,” and, as I am slipping to the 
Great Beyond, like most of us whose 
hair-is like mine, I can truthfully say 
that, never in all my life, due to the fact 
that I was properly taught as a kid, 
have I ever criticized the President of 
the United States. He has been my 
President, Republican or Democrat—it 
made no difference—he was my Presi- 
dent. I have never criticized the gov- 

(Continued on page 108) 
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“Mr. Jones Will Lead Us!” 


By KENNETH S. CLARK 


MID the clatter of dishes the 
toastmaster arose. 
“Those who are eating ice 
cream will continue eating,” he 
announced, “and those who have finished 
eating will sing. Mr. Jones will lead us.” 
Mr. jones then arose. “We will do bet- 
ter than that,” said he. “First we will 
talk for a minute or two, until more of 
us have finished eating.” 


ing. He inserts a song as an interlude 
between the courses. The wise toast- 
master leaves the timing of the songs to 
the watchful eye of the leader. 

In the majority of Rotary Clubs these 
delicate adjustments are deftly handled, 
and that is one reason why International 
Rotary has a premier position as a sing- 
ing organization. Those clubs which have 
given it that position, however, are those 


which have skillful leadership. That 
means not only a capable leader but sat- 
isfactory equipment and propitious con- 
ditions, 

Such problems concerning club sing 
ing as may trouble individual Rotary 
Clubs are based upon the conditions ob- 
taining in the respective classes into 
which the clubs fall with regard to mem 
bership, One set of conditions obtains 


The leader marked time con- 
versationally by pointing out 
that community singing was 
filling a void in these Vol- 
steady days, since it created 
many of the pleasurable effects 
of alcohol without any of its 
evil after-effects; for example, 
exhilaration, courage, forget- 
fulness, a feeling of equality, 
joy and comradeship. By this 
time the ice cream had disap- 
peared and the singing began, 
auspiciously, 

By his quick thinking the 
leader had extricated himself 
from a situation in which it 
would have been impossible 
for him to start the singing 
successfully. It was an in- 
stance of faulty liaison between 
presiding officer and song di- 
rector. At many a gathering 
the community singing is a 
failure for the same _ reason 
Suppose that we are around a 
banquet or luncheon table. 
The toastmaster, having fin- 
ished his meat course, signals 
to the leader to begin the sing- 
ing. Half of the diners are 
still stowing away roast beef. 
The result? The singing is 
half-hearted and those who 
have been forced to sing re- 
sent it. The wily song leader, 
however, knows better than to 
damage his cause by asking 
people to desert food for sing- 








Community Singing and 
Its Objective 


ENNETH S. CLARK, the writer of this 
article, is an executive of the Bureau of 
Community Music at the headquarters of Com- 
munity Service, New York City. Mr. Clark isa 
composer and was for several years a member of 
the editorial staff of “Musical America.’”’? He was 
one of the first three army song leaders and served 
in that capacity with the Seventy-ninth Division 
both in camp and overseas. Upon the return of 
the division from France in May, 1919, he joined 
the musical staff of Community Service, and since 
that time he has been active in the developing of 
the community-music movement. 


In this leisure-time movement, community 
music is being used to weld people together as 
citizens so that they feel the common tie; to pro- 
duce social solidarity; to make people more will- 
ing to work for civic welfare in their city; and to 
help the foreign-born citizen to share in the life 
of his neighborhood and become a part of it. 

In realizing these objectives, music is being 
encouraged, first, in the home; second, in the 
churches and in all religious gatherings; third, in 
schools; fourth, in neighborhood and community 
centers; fifth, among workers in industries; sixth, 
among clubs and in all other community gather- 
ings where there is desire for musical expression. 














in the first class, namely, of 
clubs which include member- 
ships from 350 to 500 and 
which are in the largest cities 
of the United States and Can- 
ada. These conditions obtain 
to a lesser degree in clubs of 
the second class, which have 
memberships ranging from 100 
to 350 and are in cities of from 
50,000 population to 600,000 or 
thereabouts. A considerably 
different set of conditions 1s 
found in the third class con- 
taining clubs with member- 
ships from 25 to 100 and in 
cities of from 3,000 to 50,000 
population. 

The problem of the larger 
clubs is frequently this: While 
many of them do not find it 
difficult to secure a capable 
song leader, their club pro- 
grams are generally so crowded 
that it is somewhat perplexing 
for them to fit in the singing 
in the proper places. Some of 
these clubs meet the situation 
to their satisfaction by reserv- 
ing the singing for the first 
part of the program—that 's, 
from the time when the mem- 
bers first sit down to eat unt! 
the main speaker appears 
Certain clubs would dispute 
the wisdom of this procedu™ 
but that will concern us later 


To a certain extent 
above condition holds good '1 
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the medium sized clubs. The problem 
with many of the smaller clubs, how- 
ever, lies in developing the right mem- 
ber o| the club into a song leader. While 
ly every club has some member 
uld be developed into a leader of 
singing, many of them suffer from a lack 
of k»owledge as to how to go about find- 
ing ‘he right man and attending to his 
deve opment. It is in the hope of answer- 
ing n so far as possible that question 
and others regarding club singing that 
the present article is written. 
The third problem, which is liable to 
nt any club no matter what size, 
is the difficulty of securing a mem- 
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ber who can accompany the singing on 
the piano, The answer to this is simple: 
If there is no member who has the 
requisite ability as an accompanist, it is 
worth while for the club—no matter 
what its size—to engage the regular serv- 
ices of a pianist for the luncheon period 
each week. 


F these three problems, the second is 

by far the most important, since the 
success of a club’s singing depends pri- 
marily upon the ability of the leader. 
“His place in the club is as fully justi- 
fied as that of the president, the secre- 
tary, the treasurer, the board of directors 
and the committees,” to quote the sug- 
gestions on Rotary singing found in the 
Handbook of Suggestions for Conduct- 
ing Rotary Club Meetings, issued by the 
International Rotary Headquarters. 


In searching among its members for a 
suitable leader, the club might consider 
a classification made recently by a com- 


types of leaders for community singing: 
ianist leaders of singing who will lead 
community singing by playing the accom- 
niment; song leaders who will lead the 
singing by voice without physical action; 
cirectors who conduct singing by the ap- 
proved methods of time-beating and are 
ible of doing advanced work with 
ral groups. Ideal conditions for sing- 
would call for the use of the last 
cntioned type of leader, supported by a 
mpetent pianist. However, a combina- 
of the other two types makes an 
ellent substitute. Several of the Army 

ig leaders during the war conducted 
but their big assembly sings from a 
tion at the piano. They not only 
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played the accompaniment but sang the 
songs through with the men and indi- 
cated the rhythm with the use of: the 
head, the body, and the dynamic accents 
on the piano. For any moderate sized 
group, such as a Rotary club, a leader 
who directs from the piano is entirely 
adequate. 


In combing its membership for a leader, 
therefore, the wise club ascertains first 
if it has a director of the routine type. 
If so, it need merely secure in addition a 
competent pianist and the deed is done. 
Otherwise, it may determine whether it 
has among its members a pianist who can 
sing well enough to start the singing off 
vigorously and tide it over the rough 
places. Failing in either of these, it may 
discover someone who can sing suffi- 
ciently well to direct the current of song 
with his voice. In this case, the aid of 
a resourceful pianist is essential. In all 
these cases the ability of the pianist is 
the keystone of the arch. Granted a play- 
er of well-marked rhythm, there is no 
need for time-beating with a group of this 
size, whereas if the pianist plays slug- 
gishly, the leader must use extra phys- 
ical and vocal energy to overcome this 
defect. 


Where the club has found a likely in- 
cumbent of the post of song leader, the 
latter sometimes needs fvrther training 
in order to equip himself properly for 
the task. Much of this training he can 
secure by self-study. For instance, there 
are certain books on the technique of 
directing which especially treat commun- 
ity singing leadership. Clubs desiring in- 
formation concerning these publications 
or other matter mentioned in this article 
will doubtless communicate with the 
Rotary headquarters in their quest for 
such information. The writer of this 
article will gladly cooperate in the sup- 
plying of such data. 


The suggestion has also been made 
that at district conferences there might 
be a song leaders’ round table, to be 
conducted by some of the outstanding 
leaders of that district. It is felt that 
such a round table would be of double 
benefit to the men to whom the task of 
song leadership has been delegated: 
First, these men would thereby improve 
‘heir training for the task, second, their 
morale in the matter would be so height- 
ened that they would take up zealously 
this responsibility to which some of them 
might have given rather perfunctory 
attention. 


NOTHER means of increasing the 

efficiency of the song leader is to 
have various clubs in a vicinity unite in 
using the services of some one leader 
who has proven an outstanding figure in 
this work. This plan has already been 
tried with success. The visiting song di- 
rector gives a demonstration of special 
singing effects before the local club; he 
holds conferences with the local song 
leader and the music committee, helping 
them to lay out a definite musical sched- 
ule; he gives the leader new songs and 
stunts, and helps him to perfect his tech- 
nique where it may have been faulty. An 
advantage of the plan is that the recur- 
ring visits of the district song director 
enable him to follow up the suggestions 
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which he has made and help local people 
to carry them out effectively. 

In clubs which have found it necessary 
to engage an outside pianist, the music 
committee doubtless investigates first 
what persons in the community have 
been doing accompanying for such com- 
munity singing as has been carried on 
there. A local recreation organization or 
music commission which has a permanent 
program of community singing will 
doubtless have a list of capable accom- 
panists. It is to be remembered that a 
pianist who can play accompaniments 
for concert or church singing is not al- 
ways the ideal accompanist for commun- 
ity singing. The perfect accompanist 
for a community “sing” is one who can 
play the customary songs from memory, 
who can transpose them if they are too 
high for the particular group, and who 
will be free to keep his eye upon the di- 
rector and his ear open to the fluctuating 
waves of song. A pianist who plays by 
ear—not in a jazzy style but with a firm 
rhythmic animation—makes a perfect ac- 
companist for the noonday song period. 
If he has a seemingly inexhaustible mem- 
ory for songs old and new, so much the 
better, 


HE clubs which have at their disposal 
such a rara avis as just described are 
indeed fortunate. Many of. those less 
blessed have provided themselves with a 
collection of accompaniments for all the 
songs listed in any song book or leaflets 
that they may use. Such a home-made 
music score may be made as follows: 
Secure for covers two pieces of heavy 
cardboard, the size of an average sheet 
of music. On the front cover paste the 
name and insignia of the club. Make a 
loose-leaf book by cutting four holes on 
the left hand edges and bind with one 





and a quarter inch hinged rings. Have 
the two rings in the middle about an 
inch and a quarter apart. On the inside 
of the front cover paste an alphabetic 
index to the songs to be enclosed in the 
folder. 


In the forward part of the book place 
the Pamphlet No. 15, “Songs for the 
Rotary Club” issued by the International 
Association. Two or three holes will 
hold it. Next cut from inexpensive 
books of patriotic and old-time songs the 
music for the songs included in the 
Rotary pamphlet in the classes “National 
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and Patriotic Songs” and “Old Time 
Favorite Songs.” For the preservation 
of the above music secure from any 
music dealer manila music folders (each 
one will make two sheets) and paste the 
music of the songs on one side only. 
Paste only one song on a page. On the 
back of the page paste descriptive notes 
on the song. 

Sheet music for copyrighted popular 
songs in the Rotary pamphlet is to be 





purchased from the music stores. The 
same applies to popular tunes used for 
“Rotary Songs and Parodies” and for 
some of the “Specialties.” For others of 
the “Specialties” no music exists other 
than a lead-sheet, or copy of the melody, 
such as is found in the Rotary song book. 
In such cases place legible copies of these 
melodies in the binder. However, it the 
pianist reyuires a complete accompani- 
ment, any music arranger can prepare 
such a piano part in manuscript form. 

The above mentioned sheet music 
may be preserved effectively in the 
binder by the placing of gummed linen 
reinforcements around the punctured 
holes. These’ reinforcements, indeed, 
should be used for all the pages of the 
book, 

Arrange all the songs as closely as 
possible in the order in which they ap- 
pear in the Rotary pamphlet. Number 
each song with a large figure cut from 
a calendar. After the punctured holes 
have been reinforced, bind up the col- 
lection as above directed. 


REAL singing club, of course, sees 
to it that sufficient song books or 
sheets are always on hand for every mem- 
ber and guest. While certain clubs have 
song books of their own containing spe- 
cial Rotary songs, others utilize the pam- 
phlet published by the International 
Association, supplementing it with mime- 
ographed song ‘sheets issued every now 
and then and containing local parodies 
and other songs of the moment. The 
stencils of the latter are preserved in 
the club’s files. Two or three succes- 
sive issues of this home-made sheet are 
bound together with a stapling machine 
in order that each member may have a 
set of the currently used songs. 
Only a club which regarded the sing- 
ing as a stepchild would be likely to be 
slipshod about providing the proper 
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physical equipment, such as the above 
items. This further includes the placing 
of a piano so that the accompanist can 
see the leader, and giving the leader a 
position where he can command the 
whole room—not at the far end. 

Mere equipment does not suffice, how- 
ever, A systematized co-operation be- 
tween the club officers and the song 
leader is essential. In such co-operation 
a strong music committee is invaluable. 
In clubs where the system is best de- 
veloped, the president and song leader 
confer in advance as to the musical de- 
tails of each luncheon. Any _ special 
committee that has charge of the day’s 
program is, of course, consulted in order 
that the songs chosen and the number 
of them may be suited to the day’s 
schedule. The leader and accompanist 
report at the club.meeting five minutes 
ahead of the appointed time. If ever the 
leader cannot be present, he arranges for 
a substitute. Otherwise, when the chair- 
man announces, “Mr. So-and-So_ will 
lead us,” there will be no Mr. So-and-So 
on hand. 


N clubs which go in strongly for 

musical entertainment during the 
luncheon a music committee is chosen 
which will be responsible for certain defi- 
nite things. In one such club this com- 
mittee’s chairman has to furnish music 
for the luncheon each week and, if pos- 
sible, he draws all the talent from within 
the club. Some soloist appears each 
week, preferably from the club ranks. 
Instrumental music is played during the 
luncheon and most of the singing occurs 
afterward. The committee also encour- 
ages the formation within the member- 
ship of a glee club, quartet, orchestra or 
other <nusical group. 

No factor is more stimulating to a 
club’s general singing than the function- 
ing of a glee club within its ranks. Such 
a body is most naturally created as fol- 
lows: The leader organizes a group of 
Rotary members as a vocal “pep squad.” 
They sit together at the luncheons and 
lead off in the singing spontaneously, 
sometimes without a leader. On other 
occasions the members of the group are 
distributed individually in various parts of 
the room. Such mixing with the other 
members creates a leaven of singing 
vitality through the mass. The spirit of 
inter-table singing is stimulated by the 
presence of such special singers, who start 
off their neighbors in some provocative 
type of song to such tunes as “Our Boys 
Will Shine Tonight.” Each crowd im- 
provises its replies fitted to this melody, 
as, for instance—“That one got our goat, 
boys,” etc. The result is an uproarious 
musical tournament. 

Provided that capable leadership can 
be obtained, a glee club is easily organ- 
ized from the “pep squad.” The club 
meets fifteen minutes before the luncheon 
hour for a brief practice of new or special 
numbers, The glee club frequently starts 
with the singing of good popular songs, 
for which male voice arrangements are 
secured from the respective publishers. 
It later progresses to humorous glees 
and part-songs found in octavo sheet 
music or inexpensive books of music for 
male voices. 
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Members of a Rotary glee club which 
reaches a fairly high standard of proficiency 
have an opportunity to embody in a musica] 
way the organization’s ideals of service. 


Not only do they sing for the pleasure 
of their fellows at the luncheons but the 
glee club volunteers its services to sing 
for inmates of institutions and on worthy 
civic occasions. 


a> intimated above, the doctors disagree 
as to some of the more technical 
details of leading club singing. We have 
referred already to large clubs which 
relegate their singing to the early part 
of the meal. Nevertheless, some promi- 
nent Rotary song leaders will assure you 
(and not entirely without reason): “Don’t 
expect good singing early in the lunch- 
eon. Do most of the singing after the 
meal, unless the waits between the courses 
are long.” 

Another, speaking with authority, of 
American clubs, advises: “Always pref- 
ace the luncheon by the singing of the 
‘Star-Spangled Banner.’” Others will 
object that it is inexpedient to impose 
this ceremony upon the crowd at each 
meeting and especially to attempt the 
singing of an anthem which they declare 
to be difficult at a time which they declare 
to be inappropriate. A compromise may 
be effected with “America,” the singable 
quality of which there is no disputing. 
Such debatable questions are generally 
settled, pro or con, through the experi- 
ence of the individual club. However, 
the divergence of opinion and procedure 
indicates the value of a music round 
table at district conferences such as has 
been suggested. 

An informal round table by correspond- 
ence has evoked a number of hints—some 























of them conflicting—from Rotary leaders, 
as follows: 

“Do not use too many stunt songs.” 

“Sing the good old songs and always 
the best of the new »opular songs.” 

“Don’t overdo the introduction of new 
popular songs.” 

“Use all parodies possible on Rotary 
ideals and sentiments.” 

“Be careful that the texts of parodies 
closely fit the music.” 

“Have the club learn from memor 
several greeting songs for imprompt' 
singing.” 

(Concluded on page I11) 
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INTERESTING ROTARIANS 





A Chinese Dick Whittington 


By ARTHUR MELVILLE 


‘E time in the year 1882 the 

S. China” steamed through the 
iden Gate and fussy tugs jostled 
r alongside the pier. There ,was 
isually large number of Chinese 
aboard for the American gov- 
was contemplating the restric- 


an wu 
labor« I 


arnime! 

pe ‘ immigration and the coolies were 
anxious to enter the country before the 
restriction went into effect. Among these 
immigrants was Fong F. Sec, then a lad 
of thirteen, whose eager eyes and alert 


brain were receiving first impressions of 
Western civilization. In his boyhood 
days Fong had known but little of op- 
portunity and much of labor and pov- 
erty. He could look forward to much 
more labor, yet with the promise of bet- 
ter rewards than his native land might 
offer. 

Forty years later this same Chinaman 
again journeyed to the Pacific coast but 
this time he came as a delegate from 
the Shanghai Rotary Club to the Interna- 
tional Convention at Los Angeles, se- 
lected for the office because of his learn- 
ing, his contribution to Chinese education 
and his constant effort for the promotion 
of international goodwill. 

Occidental races take pride in the op- 
portunities their civilization affords, and 
the men who can visualize the opportun- 
ities and seize them for the benefit of 
themselves and their communities are 
highly respected. Yet there is the con- 
stant reminder that the mere presence of 
opportunity does not imply a monopoly 
of the men to develop it. From out of 
the Orient come individuals whose ambi- 
tion, honesty, industry, thrift, and real 
patriotism need but a fair chance to make 
a useful and successful life. As in the 
days of old, teachers still come out of 
the East, and they still bring us lessons 
which have survived the acid test of cen- 
turies, 

Those qualities which changed Fong 
F, Sec, Chinese man of all work, into 
Dr. Fong F. Sec, an editor and leader 
of international reputation are not novel 
in human experience; many others might 
lay claim to them with justice. But 
the spirit which directed his efforts al- 
though spasmodically experienced by 
nearly all men, was of a clear and steady 
nature which distinguished his efforts 
from those of his fellows. 

FEW details of his arduous early life 

and his subsequent attainments will 
serve to illustrate the spirit of service which 
permeated his actions and enabed him to 
fight against odds. 

Dr. Fong comes from the Sunning dis- 
trict which lies southeast of Canton. He 
was born in 1869, the eighth year of the 
reign of Emperor Tung Chih. His father 
Was a farmer, and the farm life of a large 


family in China implies a bitter struggle 
lor mere existence carried on with crude 
agricultural implements. The teeming 
millions of China contain a large per- 


centage of families so situated that any 





natural disturbance affecting agriculture 
may easily remove the slight difference 
between precarious existence and certain 
ruin. The educational opportunities of 
the peasant class are therefore necessarily 
limited, so the young lad did not enter 
the village primary school until he was 
eight years of age and then remained only 
four years before he became obsessed 





FONG F. SEC 
Shanghai, China 
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with the idea of seeking a better living 
in America. 

Accompanied by some neighbors who 
had been to America before, Fong Sec 
embarked for Hong Kong where he spent 
some months before sailing for the United 
States. Arriving in America, he was 
greatly impressed by the industrial activi- 
ties of this new country and anxious to 
avail himself of its opportunities. Through 
the recommendation of an uncle in Sacra- 
mento he secured his first job, that of a 
man of all work in the kitchen of an 
American family. His weekly wage was 
$1, and this, eked out by occasional dimes 
from his employer’s son, gave him a start 
in his savings. Being anxious to learn 
English he went to night school. Here 
unfortunately he learned a few things not 
included in the scholastic curriculum. 
His new friends included some unworthy 
companions who taught him to gamble, 
a practice which not only interfered with 
his studies but swept away his small 
savings. The friendly counsel of a Chin- 
ese pastor, Mr. Chin Toy, intervened in 
time to both save him from bad company 
and to furnish him with his first insight 
into Christian doctrines. 


The great fire in Chinatown numbered 


Fong Sec among its’ victims. All of his 
personal belongings were lost in the 
flames. Perhaps it also swept away some 
of his old interests, for he determined to 
become a Christian despite the ridicule 
of his relatives. An American lady be- 
came interested in the ambitious youth 
and gave him lessons in English and ele- 
mentary science. With her help he mas- 
tered “Pilgrim’s Progress,” “Travels in 
Africa,” and other books which had a 
lasting influence on his conduct. 

ONG SEC had observed at different 

times the persistence of the Salvation 
Army workers and their calm bearing in 
the presence of a jeering crowd. Greatly 
impressed by their conduct he was led 
into a deeper religious experience and 
finally became an enthusiastic worker in 
the Army ranks. His six months train- 
ing in San Francisco was followed by 
many trips up and down the Pacific coast 
on missions for the Salvation Army. 

Fong next took up the study of shorthand 
and typewriting and was eventually ap- 
pointed stenographer to the chief Salva- 
tion Army officer on the west coast. 
Through his new work he came into 
touch with people of the upper classes 
and rapidly improved his knowledge of 
English. He was seventeen when he 
joined the Salvation Army and he re- 
mained in continuous service for eight 
years. 

Finding that his success as a fisher of 
men was necessarily somewhat limited. 
Fong desired to fit himself for useful work 
in China. To this end he sought higher 
education and through the help of a 
friend, the president of Pomona College 
was interested in the ambitious Chinese. 
Special arrangements were made for him 
to work his way through college. Fong 
had but $300 with which to start on his 
course, and this amount represented the 
savings of years. He was compelled 
to practice rigid economy in order to con- 
tinue his studies. Cleaning house, waiting 
on table, typewriting, fruit-picking, cook- 
ing for camping parties, and other odd 
jobs filled the hours not devoted to school 
work. Although Fong was occasionally 
obliged to cook his own food and perform 
other acts of selfdenial, he steadily re- 
fused to borrow money for his education. 
Friends noticed his struggles and gave 
him some help. In his struggle to en- 
rich the mind, however, Fong had neg: 
lected his health, and to avoid a threat- 
ened attack of consumption he was com- 
pelled to abandon his studies and seek 
outdoor employment for a year. Alto- 
gether he spent five years at Pomona, 
during his high school work and Fresh- 
man year of college. He then entered 
the University of Californ‘'a where an- 
other three years of study and self-sacri- 
fice earned him his degree of Bachelor 
of Letters. In 1905 he was first placed 
in a position where it was no longer 
necessary for him to do manual labor in 
order to make his way. He secured a 
scholarship at Teacher’s College, Colum- 
bia University, and his expenses in New 

(Continued on page 110) 
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International Courtesies 


HE two Bristol Clubs are having an exchange of cour- 

tesies. The Gearbox, publication of the Bristol, Eng- 
land, Rotary Club, said: “It is really astonishing that a 
country with a constitution like the United States could 
have given birth to Rotary”; and the Rotometer, publica- 
tion of the Bristol, Virginia, Club, has come back with the 
rejoinder: “With the British idea of social caste, the won- 
der is that a democratic organization like Rotary can 
prosper at all in such atmosphere.” 

Now the question is, are the English and the American 
sristolites both smiling as they make these observations? 
If it is a case of good-natured fraternal chaffing, all is well ; 
otherwise we will have to put both clubs under bonds to 


keep the peace. 


Journalism and Public Confidence 

OMEONE has said that “a cynic is a man to whom 

black is a beautiful color.” If we accept the epigram, 
journalists ought to be partial to dark gray, since the aver- 
age newspaper man sees enough of humanity in the raw 
to make him the antithesis of Pollyanna. Many city editors 
will not keep their “cubs” on police and morgue “runs” for 
long intervals, lest they lose their perspective and hence 
their value as reporters. The cubs are switched to an “up- 
lift run” including churches, schools, and social agencies 
so that they see both sides of life. Following this policy, 
successful papers give their subscribers a good deal of 
what they want, and a dash of what they need. Theoretic- 
ally the reader is presumed to be capable of interpreting 
the news for himself. 

Some papers make big temporary increases in circu- 
lation through sensational methods, but since the news- 
paper business like any other requires the bed-rock founda- 
tion of public confidence, these bizzare movie-lot “fronts” 
can not outlast the carefully built structures with the solid 


foundation. 


Group Propaganda 

N common with other magazines we are constantly bom- 
barded with group propaganda; our desk and our spirit 
alike groan under the load. It comes in myriad forms, but 
under each disguise one object is discernible—the shutting 
out of all intelligent judgment by flooding the mind with 
biased information. Much of it is crude stuff and easily 
recognized, but occasionally the make-up is so clever that 
it is a shame to see Pegasus harnessed to a dump cart— 
since this material is promptly inserted in the waste basket. 
During the war, propaganda was freely used to in- 
crease the morale and the unity of the people. On the 
grounds of military necessity, its employment was perhaps 
excusable, although its value is open to question even in 
this connection. But it is certain that when such material 


is used to benefit groups or individuals at the expense of 
the community it becomes a menace to public health and 


sanity. The only justification for propaganda is the spread- 
ing of information which will benefit the general public, for 
broadcasting material designed to improve the physical 


and spiritual life of the whole people. Such propaganda 
need not (and in the hands of an intelligent nation it will 
not) be used to the damage of other nations. 

All this group propaganda represents the effort of 
some special interest to secure a monopoly of the world’s 
sunshine and to plunge all conflicting agencies in eternal 
shade. 

There are two classes of writers, those who have 
achieved a state of mind which renders them competent to 
reform us beyond all recognition, and those who are fight- 
ing existing reforms. Some interpret history in terms of 
religious discrimination, some read economics in phrases 
of particular industries, some expound republican goy- 
ernment in language of graft, some define patriotism with 
the maxims of racial prejudice, and some measure sociology 
with the standard of personal advantage. All of them view 
facts through a flawy lens in a private microscope. Such 
interpretations are dangerous not merely because the de- 
luded victim may turn and rend the originators, but be- 
cause there is such a large portion of the population which 
prefers to accept the views of others rather than make an 
effort to ascertain the truth. The press can render a great 
service by refusing to give space to this group propaganda, 
and all thoughtful men should unite to combat it. Hercules 
could not destroy the Hydra without the assistance of 
lolaus, nor will the hydra-headed evils of our times be 
destroyed by any one man or agency—it is a work for all. 


Small-Town Community Organizations 


HE West Texas Chamber of Commerce during recent 

years has been establishing weekly lecture groups in 
the small towns of west Texas. This plan of procedure is 
shown by the following typical talk to a small-town group: 

“We propose to make the little towns and hamlets and 
cross-roads more attractive to our people of today and to- 
morrow. The little town like this with probably 500 in- 
habitants cannot support a commercial organization, but 1! 
may nevertheless have a real community organization and 
work out plans to make its community a happier and a 
better place in which to live. 

“Any town up to as much as even 3,000 inhabitant: 
cannot support a big commercial executive. I am here to 
organize a unit of the West Texas Chamber of Commerce. 
That means I want to get possibly 20 of your leading men 
and farmers around here to join in one of our units—that 
done, this unit meets at a weekly luncheon, and others be- 
sides those who first actually joined may also attend. ‘he 
West Texas Chamber from week to week will send you its 
Service Bulletin telling you what your unit can do—how 
to stage a Community Fair, organize a Dairy Club, etc.” 

This little talk has a persuasiveness about it that seins 
to carry conviction. If the plan works in West Texas per- 
haps it would work elsewhere. 
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Observations on World Affairs 


HE position of international as well 
as domestic commerce and trade is 
affected by world conditions, upon 
which the minds of the greatest men 
of the time are concentrated, and about 
which men everywhere are much concerned. 

Present-day world conditions have pre- 
sented so many situations and problems of 
unknown quantity that we are almost 
deluged with books which treat of those 
conditions and of many solutions to the 
problems. Some are_ historical, some 
speculative, some reportorial. Perhaps the 
latter make the most satisfactory reading; 
a few of the purely historical will give the 
longest satisfaction, and the _ reportorial 
will be the most temporal; yet, thinking 
men of today, who consider themselves of 
the world as it is now measured, can ill af- 
ford to ignore the more prominent of the 
books issued by the more notable writers 
and observers. 

The finances of the world are the most 
uncertain element; bankruptcy stalks every- 
where in every nation but America. Pro- 
fessor Elisha M. Friedman, in “Interna- 
tional Finance and Its Reorganization,” pre- 
sents the cases of nearly every nation and 
many of his deductions and statements will 
undoubtedly play a part in influencing the 
financiers of the world in that eventful re- 
adjustment which must come about—when, 
they themselves do not know. His book is 
invaluable as a collection of financial facts 
and premises upon which any study of 
money affairs must’ be based at the present 
time. His opinions are sound and his ex- 
position of his position clear and supported 
by adequate statistics. 

Mr. Vanderlip’s second work of surveys 
in European countries brings forth a much 
pleasanter book to read and one fraught 
with sound thought and numerous sugges- 
tions for the thinker and the student, as 
well as for the man of affairs. His com- 
ments upon the unnecessary sufferings of 
Europe are sound, and it is only a matter 
of time before a feeling of strength and 
stability will return to those countries which 
were the most sorely wounded during the 
World War. His presentation of economic 

nditions upon which Europe must depend 
for its own salvation and restoration of 
peaceful living and confident maintenance 

peaceful conditions leads to an inter- 
pretation of individual liberty and the 
power of the state as vested in individual 
rights, with which Europe must deal in the 

‘stablishment of its political society. 

Mr. Keynes presents in his second book 

the after-consequences of the peace, a 

ittier kindliness and an apparent happi- 





look and makes the suggestions for the 
alteration of the treaty more solid, yet at 
times less likely to be entertained because 
he resorts to sentimental values instead of 
adhering to strict interpretations of the 
peace as it was founded upon documentary 
authorities. That he exhibits a natura! ad- 
herence to those facts which are founded 
upon truth and liberty, however, makes his 
position still a democratic one; and, con- 
sequently, one critical of mere political in- 
trigue. 


ISS ADDAMS recites the entire story 

of the Woman’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom. At first, its posi- 
tion was as a conscientious objector to war; 
then as a consistent aid to nearly all of the 
exceptional conditions attending war, which 
were at variance with the work of civic and 
local patriotic societies; and, finally, re- 
turning to its original purpose of standing 
against war for all time, and doing feeble 
things to avert certain attendant disasters 
even though those disasters might seem 
smail, might be petty, and could be consid- 
ered negligible. Such a voice can be heeded, 
and, it probably will be, in unison with 
other world voices. 

The eight lectures given by Viscount 
Bryce before the professors and presidents 
of colleges at Williamstown last summer, 
now comprise his final uterances in history. 
They contain two types of historical knowl- 
edge: that based upon the facts of past his- 
tory and that history of which he himself 
has been the observer as well as the con- 
temporary student. For that reason, this 
book has a worth both concrete and per- 
sonal. It is written with an eye to imme- 
diate conditions resulting from a period 
through which he himself passed with 
credit to himself as well as with benefit to 
the English-speaking world. He was an 
observer of international family life; it 
seems as if he had written a code upon 
which nations could base their mutual ac- 
tions. 

The current journalistic papers of so bril- 
liant a thinker and observer as H. G. Wells 
must take their place among the best rec- 
ords of the day. This is an impressionistic 
record, yet it is supported by the keen uni- 
versal thought of a man with a greater 
width of viewpoint than probably any other 
man at the present time. Mr. Well’s record 
of the Washington conference will eventu- 
ally be almost as important as the docu- 
ments themselves in understanding what 
was accomplished there. 

International Finance and Its Reorganiza- 
tion. By Elisha M. Friedman. New 

York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1922. Pp. 


702; index. 
What Next in Europe? By Frank A. Van- 












derlip. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1922. Pp. 308. 

A Revision of the Treaty. By John May- 
nard Keynes. New York: Harcourt, 
1922. Pp. 242; index. 

Peace and Bread. By Jane Addams. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1922. Pp. 257. 

International Relations. By James Viscount 
Bryce. New York: Macmillan Co., 1922. 
Pp. 275; index. 

Washington and the Riddle of Peace. By 
H. G. Wells. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1922. Pp. 312; no index. 


Introducing American Ideals to 
Aliens 


HE first purpose of this book should be 

to introduce its ideas, ideals, and pur- 
poses to citizens of the United States. It 
would do all of us good to read it, and not 
until the citizen himself has read it can he 
use the book effectively in making Amer- 
icans out of emigrants. 

Mr. Bierstadt has produced a book upon 
which the education of the foreigner in 
America may be based. He himself is pos- 
sessed of a sound belief that the change 
can be made from an ignurant stranger to 
an intelligent citizen; and that all that lies 
between is instruction in American meth- 
ods, advice in relation to law-keeping, and 
education in American history and the 
foundations of American democratic life. 
The soul of the emigrant is considered as 
well as his mind in all of the attention 
given to his deficiencies and mental needs. 
Aspects of Americanization. By Edward 

Hale Bierstadt. Cincinnati: Stewart, 

Kidd & Co., 1922. Pp. 260; index. 


Russia in Its Churning 


CONOMIC conditions in Russia, based 

upon communistic principles and pol- 
icies, are playing an essential and insidious 
part in the present world depression. To- 
gether with the great swing of the reactions 
in industrial and national as well as finan- 
cial affairs of the world, the attempts in 
every country to solve the problems of 
economic upheavals are disturbing all 
peoples and all communities. 

There can be no peace until there can be 
discovered a way to accept a uniform 
mental peace, based upon common condi- 
tions and common bases for trade and in- 
terchange of feeling and philosophy. As 
editor of The Russian Review, the writer 
of this illuminating book had an insight 
into the development of thought and feel- 
ing arising from the breakdown of Russia. 
He asks his readers to accept his deduc- 
tions that the Russian experiment is rapidly 
coming to an end. He gives as his premise 
the fundamental economic dilemma, Com- 
munism or production? and devotes an ad- 
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mirable classification of chapter headings 

to his thought and scientific analyses. 

Economics of Communism, with special 
reference to Russia’s Experiment. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1921. Pp. 312; 
no index. 


A Journalistic Centurion 


UCH records of human affairs as are 

represented by the hundred years ot 
a daily newspaper must naturally command 
the respect of the business world. The 
length of life itself is no mean accomplish- 
ment; the position in public opinion which 
the Manchester Guardian has held for 
more than half of its life has reached the 
most distant parts of the earth; and the 
warm regard for its high-class methods of 
iournalism and its consistent truthfulness 
and honorable recording of current history 
makes its achievement interesting to the 
whole world of commerce and finance as 
well as to political life. This history of its 
career deserves reading by many American 
business men, for there are many examples 
of struggle and success through periods 
whefi principles and policies were in the 
making, which are conspicuously pertinent 
to the ambitions of the best of business 
men in any industry or trade. . 
The Manchester Guardian: A Century of 
History. By William Haslam 
Mills. New York: Henry Holt & 
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though in many instances the study of 

waste has been made individually by 

businesses and persons, in a casual way, 
and oaly in rare instances in a sincere 
and energetic manner. 

Now come the results of an official and 
concentrated investigation and study, which, 
in its relations to all production and man- 
agement provides a source book and hand- 
book for the guidance of all business and 
industry in the prevention of waste, either 
through exact advice or suggestion. 

The owner or executive director of any 
business who does not absorb the reports 
and suggestions of this valuable work, wil! 
be accountable to some one some day for 
losses and commercial failure, in greater 
or less degree, yet making him none the 
less culpable for his negligence. It is a 
book for every manager—of materials, oi 
labor, of products, of offices, and of corpo- 
rations. 

Waste in Industry. By Committee on Elim- 
ination of Waste, of the Federation of 
Engineering Societies. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. Pp. 406; indexed. 


New England and Old England 


HIS work is so beautiful in its mak- 
ing, in its views and portraits, in its 
printing and binding, that it is quite safe 
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to leave the praise there; yet there is more 
than that due the author for the excellent 
historic poise which he maintains, for the 
delightful descriptions, the basic reasons 
for the choice of the matter, and the per- 
tinence of the text. 

All who have derived any ancestry what- 
ever from New England and Old England, 
who still hold historic threads of memory) 
and personal association with the days of 
grand-parentage and even further back into 
earlier days, will find in this work a full- 
ness of pleasure and satisfaction which 
cannot be obtained through any other book 
published. 

Mr. Forbes has also helped to bind the 
spirits of the old and the new at a time 
when it is most desirable and effective. 
Towns of New England and Old England, 

Ireland, and Scotland. By Allan Forbes, 

2 vols. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 

Sons, 1921. Illus. Pp. 225; index. 


Japan at the Conference 


¢¢ TAPAN has gone home from Washing- 
ton on probation.” Those opening 
words of Mr. Kawakami’s preface give the 
keynote of the book. Upon that text he 
hangs more historical knowledge and 
diplomatic and international information 
than has hitherto been given to the pub- 
lic for use as a source for study and 
consideration. 
The story of Japan’s appearance 





Co., 1922. Pp. 146; illustrated. 


Keen Analyses of Busy 
Americans 


R. ABBOTT has drawn nine- 

teen portraits of his contem- 
porarics, with whom his contact 
was more than of a public nature. 
Only a few of the portraits are of 
literary men; the majority are of 
men and women whose work in 
the world accomplished either 
some advancement of the social 
order of life, or created for the 
people some progressive condition 
which has benefited humanity and 
many individual persons. 

In each portrait he has pictured 
most prominently the distinctive 
saving grace with which each has 
bestowed the tangible blessing des- 


Believe the Best 


BY DOUGLAS MALLOCH 


MEN like to talk, to gossip too; 
I’ve even heard that women do. 
So here and there, and up and down, 
From door to door, and town to town, 
The strangest stories float about, 
Until humanity you doubt. 
Is ever any fellow fair? 
Or is there goodness anywhere? 
Of course there is! More good than bad - 
I’ve found the world, because I had 
A simple rule, a simple test: 

Believe the best, 

Forget the rest. 
The fellow who’s a little wrong 
Is very seldom helped along 
By making any act of his 
Look blacker than it really is. 


The fellow slipping now and then 


Will try to get his feet again 
If those around him day by day 


tined to be of value to the people. 
Their methods, their ideas and 
ideals, their heaviest burdens and 
most cumbersome crosses which 
they have borne, are defined for 
the interest and information of the 
readers of this delightful book. 
The figures live through the 
warmth of his description—giving 
a satisfaction of considerable pleas- 
ure. 


of My Contemporar- 


Garden 


Silhouettes 
By Lyman Abbott. 


ies. 
City. Doubleday, Page & Co., 
1922. Illustrated: pp. 361. 


Waste as the Root of Losses 


MERICAN industry has stood 
accused, as have the people 
in general, of being the most 
wasteful in the world. Studies of 
waste have not been made general, 





Will only act the other way, 
And try to give him credit for 
The man he is—and maybe more! 
What people say he is, you see, 
Is what a fellow tries to be. 
To make a man throw out his chest 
Believe the best, 
Forget the rest. 
We'll all be happier, I’m sure, 
And more old friendships will endure, 
And more new friendships we will form 
The hearts of all of us to warm, 
If all are slower to believe 
Suspicions that will make us grieve, 
Are just a little more inclined 
To publish only what is kind, 
If we will lend a listening ear, 

But only good reports to hear— 
Yes, life will have a lot more song 
Believing right than thinking wrong! 
Whatever rumor may suggest, 

Believe the best, 
Forget the rest! 


(Copyright, 1922, by the McClure Newspaper Syndicate) 


and participation in the conference 
is complete, with the added back- 
ground of the historical conditions 
prevailing in the Far East, which 
were influencing her position at 
that conference, and still are, in 
the eyes of the world. 

We recommend this book to all 
who are keeping a weather eye out 
for the successive moves made in 
thet Far-Eastern problem, and the 
international problems with which 
America must contend are clearly 
revealed in its pages. 

Japan’s Pacific Policy; Especial- 
ly in Relation to China, the Far 
East, and the Washington Confer- 
ence. By K. K. Kawakami. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1922. 
Pp. 380; index. 





Librarians Meet 


A JOINT meeting of the librar- 

ians attending the American 
Library Association conference at 
Detroit, and the Detroit Rotary 
club, was held at the Hotel Stat- 
ler, June 28 and proved a great 
success. The secretary reported an 
attendance of 248 of whom 25 were 
librarian Rotarians from all parts 
of the United States. Milton J. 
Ferguson, of Sacramento, spoke on 
“Business Men and the Public Li- 
brary” and Lloyd W. Josselyn, of 
Birmingham, Ala., gave a talk on 
“Building Better Boys.” Both 
speakers were recently elected to 
office in the association, Ferguson 
as president and Josselyn as vice- 
president. John B. Kaiser of Ta- 
coma, and Howard L. Hughes, of 
Trenton, both Rotarians, are, re- 
spectively, secretary and sergeant- 
at-arms of the association. 
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H ERE you can walk over to Main Street, drop in at the sign of the Rotary Flag, get your guest's badge, and make your- 


self at home! 


The fellows are always glad to see you and to learn what your club is doing, and while you bend elbows 


over the luncheon table they will tell you about the best club in the best town in the best country in the world! 


ALCUTTA, INDIA.—Calcutta 
Rotarians are still carrying on 
despite the heat—and the cartoons 
in Indian papers indicate that that 

real achievement. Mr. Lait of the 

\siatic Investment Corporation outlined 
some of the policies of that organization 
at a meeting held in May. Mrs. Rush- 
rth, a qualified medical practitioner, 
gave an interesting and instructive ad- 
dress at another meeting, explaining the 
theories of M. -Coue, a_ psychologist, 
whose writings have aroused considerable 
press comment in Europe. 

® 

Walla, Walla, Wash.—Rotarian Allen 
Reynolds gave an address on service at 
a recent Juncheon of the Walla Walla 
club. Dr. B. L. Jones of the U. S. 
Veterans’ Hospital pleaded for preventa- 
tive measures against tuberculosis in 
children. 


The Boys’ Committee selected 










five representative boys from high school 
to attend the “Congress of Youth” to be 


held July 9th to 16th at Seattle. The 
club will pay their expenses. 
® 
San Francisco, Cal—It is estimated 
that between 2,000 and 3,000 Rotarians 


visited San Francisco on their way home 
from the Rotary convention at Los An- 
geles. All of them expressed their ap- 
preciation of the hospitality of the San 
Francisco club which served over 8,000 
luncheons to the visitors. Several prom- 
inent Rotarians were present at the club 
luncheon on June 20th including imme- 
diate past president, Crawford C. Mc- 
Cullough; William McConnell, retiring 
president of the British Association of 
Rotary clubs; Augustin Garza Galindo, 
past president of the Rotary club of 
Mexico City and one of those responsible 
for Rotary in Mexico; Professor William 
Osborn, of Melbourne, Australia, 
president of the Rotary Club of 
Melbourne and James Davidson of 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada. The San 
Francisco Rotary Club was 
able to participate very largely in 
the hospitality extended the Shrin- 


also 


ers during their conclave. A special grand 
stand was reserved by the club, so that 
visiting Rotarians and their ladies might 
view the many wonderful parades. At 
one time the stand was occupied by 240 


Boston Rotarians and their families and 
165 Philadelphia Rotarians with their 
families. There were 540 seats used at 


each parade. 
(R) 

Oakland, Cal_——The meeting of June 
15th was one of unusual interest for the 
Oakland club. Among the 
that occasion was the newly elected pres- 
International, who gave 


visitors on 


ident of Rotary 





his first official address. 

Past International Presi- 

dent Russell Greiner was 

' also present, and _inter- 
ive. preted for the club’ the 
spirit and purpose of Ro- 

tary. Rotarian William 
Gettinger, of New York, 

; gave a short and spirited 
4 address on the “Plus or 
i Minus Bey.” About 500 
Rotarians, half of them 






visitors, 
The 


president 


were present 
International 


and _ his 







new 





wife 











One of the masterpieces of the ‘‘Old Trail’’ at the ’49 Celebration in Sacramento was this log cabin erected by the Rotary 


Club, which was awarded second prize of $300.00 for originality and accu 
since been donated to the Boy Scouts for their summer home. 
discovered by James Marshall in January, 1849. 
and children. Dr. Walter Taylor, president of the Sacramento club, Mrs. Taylor, 





racy in depicting the early pioneer homes. 
The logs where ‘brought from Coloma, where gold was first 
During the six-day celebration the cabin was_used_as a restroom for women 
and friends are seated in the old-time carriage. 


It has 











Jackie Coogan, ‘‘The Kid’’ of movie fame, 
is here shown with the little daughter of 
an Atlanta Rotarian. The picture was 
snapped during the Los Angeles conven- 
tion when many Rotarians had an op- 
portunity to visit the movie studios. 


both favored the gathering with musical 
numbers and showed themselves ac- 
complished vocalists. 

Among recent achievements of the 
Oakland club the promotion of the Trav- 
elers’ Aid, an organization which takes 
care of travelers who cannot speak Eng- 
lish and gives assistance to unattached 
women. Cities like Oakland which are 
the terminal points of railroads find this 
organization especially useful. Through 
the assistance of the Rotarians the Trav- 
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elers’ Aid officials have been given po- 
lice powers and the co-operation of the 
railroad officials. Another achievement 
of the club is the placing of Rotary signs 
on all highways entering the city. These 
signs are in the form of a Rotary wheel 
and indicate the time and place of the 
Rotary meeting. 


® 

Grand Rapids, Mich.— Probably no 
more enthusiastic and appreciative guests 
ever attended a Rotary luncheon than 
the 150 boys present at a recent lunch- 
eon of the Grand Rapids club. With the 
approval of the Board of Education, the 
principal of each grade school named 
the two highest honor graduates of the 
eighth grade graduates of his school. 
These boys received formal invitations 
to a Rotary luncheon where each found 
a “Rotarian Dad” ready to adopt him 
for luncheon and the following entertain- 
ment. The physical exhibition of stunts 
and exercises presented by Rotarian 
Spanjer, of Newark, N. J., will result in 
back-yard practicing for days to come. 
President Grover Good gave the boys 
an inspiring talk on the value of higher 
education and the principles of Rotary. 


® 


Staunton, Va.—The Staunton club in 
co-operation with public-sqg®ol authori- 
ties is supporting a full-tim€ school phys- 
ical director and Boy Scout executive. 
In June, it established a Rotary camp 
for young people on a beautiful moun- 
tain stream near the Shenandoah Valley. 
The camp is primarily for Boy Scouts, 
which the local Rotarians believe the 
best medium for boys’ work, but other 
organizations under responsible super- 
vision will be perinitted to use the camp. 


Chambersburg, Pa.—Vocational talks 
by experts and a get-together meeting 
with the Hanover Kiwanis club and with 
the Gettysburg Rotary club, have been 
the chief activities of the Chambersburg 
Rotarians during the last few weeks. 
The get-together meeting was held. in 
a mountain hotel some twelve miles from 
Chambersburg. The Chambersburg Ro- 
tarians also won their seven-inning ball 
game with the Chamber of Commerce 
by a score of 17-12. It is hoped that the 











Many visitors of the Philadelphia club have temarked on the simplicity and com- 

pactness of this system for keeping badges, and incidentally the attendance 

record. A case the size of a suitcase holds 350 badges, each in a place of its own. 

The member must wear his badge if he is to get credit for attendance, and the 

attendance is computed by collecting the badges which the members leave on a 
table as they pass out. 
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This beautiful Rotary emblem contain- 
ing over 1000 diamonds and saphires with 
a perfect blue diamond weighing nearly 
15 carats in the center, was designed by 
Rotarian George E. Feagans. The com- 
pleted piece is worth approximately 
$50,000.00 and was exhibited in his jew- 
elery store during the Los Angeles con- 
vention. 


membership of the Chambersburg club 
will be doubled by next year. 
® 


Petersburg, Va.—Incident to the recent 
Confederate Reunion in Richmond more 
than a thousand veterans visited Peters- 
burg to renew their associations with the 
scene of the Battle of the Crater. The 
Rotary club furnished a restroom for 
the veterans and provided automobile 
transportation. 

® 


Toronto, Canada.—About two hundred 
delegates from New England states who 
were making a detour through Canada 
after attending the international conven- 
tion were enfertained by the Toronto 
Rotary club. In his address to the vis- 
itors President Fred Ratcliffe said he 
wondered whether or not any of them 
had tried to see the international boun- 
dary line as they crossed it? He said 
that a dividing line was good as long 
as it was a means of making those on 
both sides of the line seek to surpass 
each other in good words and kind deeds 
He hoped Rotarians of both countries 
would endeavor to outdo each other in 
this way. After luncheon the visitors 
were taken on an automobile trip around 
the city—the beautiful city in which Can- 
adian Rotarians hope the Rotary Con- 
vention of 1924 will be held. 

® 

Stockton, Cal.—Members of the Stock- 
ton Rotary club were largely responsible 
for securing the location in that city o! 
the College of the Pacific, an institution 
established sixty years ago in another 
portion of the state. To secure this 
location it was necessary to raise $600.- 
000. Three weeks’ work by the commun- 
ity organizations did not suffice, and th: 
last day of the compaign arrived wh:' 
there was still a large amount to b 
raised. President Ralph Wilcox imm: 
diately got busy, a conference of gro! 
chairmen and directors was called, a: 
a seven o'clock club breakfast was a 
ranged. The breakfast was well a 
tended and after Rotarian Shirley Sha 
had put some pep into the gathering t’ 
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Rotarians went out to round up the 
necessary amount. By six-thirty that 
evening they had gathered signed sub- 
scriptions aggregating $27,850. This ex- 
Ee ample fired the citizens with enthusiasm 
‘ ind the remainder was quickly under- 
vritten by responsible people, thus se- 
uring the college for Stockton. 


® 


Peoria, IIlL—A special patriotic pro- 
gram entertained the Peoria Rotarians 
at their meeting on July 4th. Various 
club members in appropriate costume en- 
acted the roles of the members of the 
Continental Congress in session. So far 
as possible the historical setting was 
preserved throughout and an impressive 
re-enactment was given. When _ the 
Declaration of Independence” had been 
read and signed three members repre- 

ting the “Spirit of 1776” marched 

and took their post to the left of 
the signers, while another member cast 
the part of George Washington 
‘ook his place to the right, while 
‘ial stage effects were employed for 
this final tableau. From the prologue 
ting the events which determined 
the separation of the United States from 
mother coyntry, through the stir- 

ring oratory, to the closing scene, the 
mbers’ interest was evinced by the 
lent applause. 


® 


Guelph, Ontario—Rotarians from 
ph, Toronto, Hamilton, Owen Sound, 
ira Falls, Stratford, and Brantford, 
itly motored to Kitchener to partici- 

; in the charter meeting of the newly- 

F ized Kitchener-Waterloo Rotary 

’ Singing that resounded through 

w Y. M. C, A. building was a fea- 

f the banquet and Brantford Ro- 









This float was used by the Rotary Club of Moline, Ill., in the National Grotto convention held in the tri-cities in June 
and attracted much interest from Grotto Rotarians. 
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It was later entered in the regular Fourth of July parade. 


tary carried off the prize for the best sequent meeting, telling the members 
chorus singing. of the boy’s value to society. On the 
® same program was Rotarian Stuart W. 

Pasadena, Cal.—During the week of the French, who two years ago suggested 


that the Pasadena club build a Boy Scout 
clubhouse in Rubio Canyon, about a mile 
from the city. building this 
inent Rotarians. Among the guests clubhouse the Pasadena club has engaged 
were Past International President Albert in worth-while undertakings and 
S. Adams, of Atlanta, Ga., and C. J. At- has steadily grown both in membership 
kinson, a member of the New York ciub and in community standing 


International Rotary Convention and the 
weeks immediately following, Pasadena 
Rotary has been visited by many prom- Besides 


several 










and also executive secretary of the Boys’ ®) 

Club Federation there. Rotarian Adams Everett, Wash.—Friday, June 23rd the 
gave a thoughtful, stim- Everett Rotarians and 
ulating address before their ladies crowded 

the Pasadena club on the Rotary room to fete 


the first officer of In- 
ternational Rotary who 
has’ visited Everett. 
Russell Past 


June 8th, taking as his 
subject the responsibil- 
ities of Rotary mem- 
bership. Rotarian At- 
kinson spoke at a sub 


Greiner, 


—$<—<$<—d 





Reversing the usual practice of claiming that their town is the biggest on carth, 

the Rotary Club of Donna, Texas, are willing to advertise that it is the smallest— 

with a Rotary club. This original sign was erected on the edge of City Park and 

draws much favorable comment from the passers-by. The wheel proper is done 

in Rotary colors and will be lighted at night. Formerly Clayton, N. M., claimed 

the honor of being the ‘‘smallest city on earth with a Rotary club’’ but when 
Donna was affiliated it lost that distinction. 
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International President, and his wife and 
daughter, and Mrs. Ray Havens, wife 
of the new International President, 
made up the party. While Rotar- 
ign Greiner’s address and_ explana- 
tion of the pictures of the Boys’ Parade 
in. Kansas City were splendid, the out- 
standing feature of the luncheon was a 
song “Take All of Me” by Mrs. Ray 
Havens, most beautifully rendered. By 
their applause the Everett Rotarians and 
their wives showed that they wanted to 
take all of her and keep her. She also 
sang. three other songs, and her audi- 
ence hope that she will come again and 
bring. her “own husband.” This was 
the first Ladies Lunchecn given by the 
Everett club. 
R 

Natchez, Miss.—Through the co-oper- 

ation of their boys’ work committee, 
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Natchez Rotarians and local Boy Scouts 
were able to take an important part in 
the harvesting of truck crops in adja- 
cent territory. Faced with a shortage 
of labor and the necessity of getting 
their products to the northern markets 
quickly, the truckers were confronted by 
a difficult situation. The Rotarians found 
a number of Boy Scouts and other boys 
who were anxious to work during vaca- 
tion and the truckers were glad to have 
them. When the question of transporta- 
tion arose a Rotarian arranged for the 
use of the big trucks needed to carry 
the children to the consolidated schools. 
In addition, Boy Scout camps were es- 
tablished at the chief shipping points and 
the boys were able to combine work and 
recreation. The tomato crop, which com- 
petes with cotton for honors in this 
section, was largely handled by the boys, 





PHOTOGRAPH; COURTESY SALT LAKE [UTAH TRIBUNE 


“Over two hundred sons and daughters of Salt Lake City Rotarians attended the first annual out- 
ing given for junior Rotarians at Liberty Park. The 150 Rotarian daddies were kept busy attend- 
ing to the various needs of their youngsters, and seeing t 
amusements, merry-go-round, boat excursions, clown performances, etc. 
ages from two months to fourteen years, and it is a question whether they or their daddies had 


the best time. 


hat they got a chance at all the various 
The kiddies were of all 
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and the first 22,000-pound carload was 
sold in New York. It is thought that 
these successful trucking operations wij| 
play an important part in determ/ning 
the economic future of the district, and 
Natchez Rotarians are proud of the sery. 
ice which they were able to render jp 
this connection. 


® 

Bellingham, Wash.—The Rotary club 
recently won first prize for the best float 
in the fraternal and civic section of the 
third annual tulip parade at Bellingham. 
“Service Above Self” was the title of 
the float, upon which stood a woman’s 
figure in the garb of ancient Helles, hold- 
ing the sword of justice above her head, 
and standing upon the pedestal of ac- 
quaintanceship, fellowship, and _friend- 
ship. The color scheme was blue and 
white with yellow tulips on a pyramid. 
The design was a re- 
plica of the statue, 
“The Spirit of Serv- 
ice,” presented to 
Rotary International 
by the Honolulu 
club. 

® 


Redlands, Cal.— 
Crombie Allen, 
president of the 
Southern California 
Associated Dailies, 
was a host at a din- 
ner given at the City 
Club in honor of vis- 
iting Rotarian news- 
papermen to the In- 
ternational Rotary 
convention. Pau! 
W. Moore, of the 
Redlands club, man- 
ager of the Red- 
lands Facts, assisted 
in receiving the vis- 
itors. 

® 

Jackson, . Miss.— 
During its eight 
years of existence 
the Jackson club has 
been active in boys’ 
work. A Boy Scout 
council was secured 
for the city, back-to- 
school campaigns 
have been a regular 
feature of the club 
work, and crippled 
boys and others 
needing assistance 
have been aided 
Community interest 
in. scout work has 
been fostered 
obtained. Last 
vember the club 
cided to present the 
scouts with a { 
manent camp ior 
week-end hikes. A 
site was_ selectc¢, 
and in eleven 
| utes $3,250 was 
raised to apply on 
the purchase of thir 
ty acres of land !o- 
cated within two 
miles of the y: 
Later a _ levee 
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, hold water for a lake. A Ro- 
ontractor volunteered to do the 
cost and then made the scouts 
n of fifty per cent of his con- 
rice. This camp site has done 
, cement the community interest 


ys. 


S:-cator, IlL—One hundred and two 
the “Better Streator League” 
cently given a day’s outing by 


we 


Str r Rotarians. The league is an 
organ zation of sixth, seventh, and eighth 
srade boys, and it is designed to pro- 
mote good citizenship. Its motto is 
“Service.” These boys conducted a very 
successful “Clean-Up Week” campaign 


n the spring, and numerous othe 
civic service tasks. A day’s outing was 


recently arranged, Rotarians driving the 
boys thirty miles in their autos to 
Starved Rock, a beautiful, historic State 


park. Rotarians and boys were close 
pals during the day and all enjoyed alike 
the lunch, sight-seeing, swimming, and 
athletic games. Many Rotarians were 
rejuvenated to such an extent that they 
removed coats, collars, and even shoes 

d ran foot races with one another. It 
was hard to say whether the boys or the 
Rotarians had the better time. 


Dover, Del.—Large delegations from 
the Wilmington and Eastern Shore clubs 
recently went to assist the Dover Ro- 
tarians with their first “ladies night” <din- 
ner and entertainment. The dinner and 
entertainment were held in the Capitol 
Hotel and the New Century Club build- 
ing was requisitioned for the dance and 
reception. Bright colored paper caps 
added to the effect of the Rotary decor- 
ations, and as favors each lady present 
received a tape measure and each man a 
matchbox suitably inscribed. Speakers 
representing the various clubs described 
Rotary ideals and urged their achiev- 
ment. Vocal and instrumental solos were 
deftly interspersed between the speeches. 
Dancing continued till after midnight and 
it was well towards dawn ere some of 
the visiting Rotarians returned home. 


® 
Idaho Falls, Idaho.—As a result of the 
very successful “Father and Sons 
Nights” of the Idaho Falls club, the 
daughters are accusing their dads of be- 
ing partial according to a communica- 
tion received by the club president. Two 


+ 


typical verses of the girl’s plea follow: 


My Dear Dr. Brookfield 

It can no longer be concealed 
That Rotary is partial 

In asking Bob and Marshall 

lo dine—and never asking Jane. 


50 I ask you Doctor Dear 

y _ plan for us this year 

A “Little Rotaryannas” night 

It is no more than right 

that, in some measure 

aly, too, should have the pleasure 
boys have had 

OF : dining out” with dad. 


lhe authoress is unknown but the 
tter was immediately referred to the 
SOC committee with instructions to 
° 4 ” 
ge usy. 


Detroit, Mich.—Rotarians of this city 
king a vigorous bid for the oppor- 
tunity of acting as hosts to Rotary Inter- 
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national and the next convention. Sev- 
eral local entertainments of various sorts 
have recently been successfully handled 
by the Detroit club. Fifty crippled chil- 
dren were given a two-weeks vacation at 
the Free Press Fresh Air Camp, Sylvan 
Lake, and the Rotarians are buying two 
new boats and a moving-picture outfit 
for the camp in addition to the supplies 
that were furnished for the Fourth of 
July celebration. Four hundred Rotar- 
ians and their families attended an out- 
ing at the Aviation Country Club recently. 
® 

Fairfield, Ia—‘“Pitiless publicity” 
through the club paper of the exact at- 
tendance standing of each member has 
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resulted in a gratifying improvement in 
the club attendance as a whole. Mem- 
bers who had been lax in attendance 
were shocked to learn how many meet- 
ings they had missed, and how far down 
the list they stood in comparative at- 
tendance. Members with good records 
are determined to keep them or even im- 
prove on them. One Rotarian has an 
average of 98.46 per cent attendance for 
two and a half years, having attended 
122 out of 124 meetings. The Fairfield 
club has now 63 members. Of the 20 
charter members, 14 are still in the club 
and have attended 1,308 out of a possible 
1,380 meetings, an average of 90.47. 
There are many Fairfield Rotarians who 














AWeskis Cruise on4 Lakes 


-Meals&Berth 


Included 


3Par ry Sound 
ETeRels 
‘and Muskoka 
Lake Districts 








Think of the pleasure on a warm, sultry day, 
of leaving the din and dust of the city behind 
you and gliding out into the cool, refreshing wa- 
ters for a week’s cruise through four great lakes 
—a trip of over 2,000 miles of beautiful scenery, 
shore line, islands, rivers and bays — care-free, 
you will give yourself up to a spell of enjoyment 
—you will eat well and sleep well, and after a too 
quickly ending week you will return home thor- 
oughly refreshed and invigorated. Either the 
Buffalo or Duluth trip will suit your tastes or you 
can combine them into a longer or 12 days’ cruise. 
If you enjoy seeing places of interest, the numer- 
ous stops and short cruising distance from the 
shore, during the greater part of the trip, offer 
sights of wonder and beauty that are sure to please 
you. You can be quiet and excluded if desired, or 
if you enjoy a real good time there is the continual 
round of deck games, cards, etc., during the day, 


Delightful Vacation Trips on the Big, New Cruising Ships 


“North American” and “South American” 


Cruises Weekly from Chicago, Duluth, Buffalo (Niagara Falls), Detroit and Cleveland via 
Meckinac Island, Georgian Bay (30,000 Islands) and Return 


staterooms. 





and dancing, musicales and other entertainments 
in the evening. If you want to go fishing or take 
atramp in the woods, stop-over privileges at a 
number of points will enable you to do so. For 
the children there is the open-air playgrounds 
and deck games with attendant in charge to re- 
lieve the parents of their care. Combined with all 
these pleasures, you will have conveniences and 
comforts on these magnificent steamers equal to 
those on the best Atlantic Liners. The dining serv- 
ice and food is equal to that of the best hotels. 
All staterooms and parlor rooms are outside rooms 
and have windows or ports toinsure perfect venti- 
lation. Have running water, call bells and electri¢ 
light—beds have the finest mattresses dnd sprin 

extra long and extra large—bath and toilet in 
connection with parlor ‘rooms and close by all 
Steamers equipped with wireless 
and every modern device for safety of passengers. 





SPECIAL ROTARY CRUIS 





Make your plans now to join the 
Rotarians on 4 Day Cruise on S. S. 
“South American,’’ leaving Chicago Saturday, September 2nd, 1:30 p. m. 
and get back Wednesday, a. m., September 6th. Secure tickets and 
accommodations at the Rotary office, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 








W. H. BLACK, General Passenger Agent 





12 DAYS’ CRUISE, $125—3,600 MILE TRIP 


Call or write for pamphlet and full information about 


THE LAKE TRIPS THAT HAVE NO EQUAL 


Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit Co. 


112 W. Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 
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The efficiency of the Boy Scout work in Grand Rapids, Mich., has been greatly increased as a result of the efforts of three 


civic organizations. 


The Rotarians provided a permanent camp site, 38 acres of ground with plenty of woods only four 


miles from the city. The Lions club erected a hut for overnight campers, and the Kiwanis put in a road making the 


camp accessible by automobile. 


The scouts take great pride in developing the property, and are now able to carry on 


their programs all year round, instead of just for the summer months. 


believe that for its size and age their 

club can challenge competition in the 
matter of attendance. 
® 

Lake Charlies, La.—A special Rotary 

float “The Rotary Line” was used in 

connection with the deep-water parade 


held to stimulate civic interest in a bond 
30-foot channel to 
was secured by a 
Rotarians 


issue to provide a 
the Gulf. The vote 
two to one majority and the 





This ‘‘man-sized cup’’ was won for 1921 at- 
tendance by the Kotary Club of Bridgeton, 


N. J. 


club attendance in the district. 


Secretary Frank E. Esibill, whose efforts 
were largely responsible for the achievment is 
standing by the trophy. Although the Bridge- 
ton club is only a little over a year old it has 
displayed very considerable activity. Over 65% 
of the 1922 meetings so far have had 100% 
attendance. The cup was awarded for the best 


had the honor of having the first “ship.” 


® 

Huntington Park, Cal—On June 25th 
the Huntington Rotarians attended serv- 
ice at the Methodist church, where the 
club “sky-pilot” delivered an inspiring 
sermon on the motto “He Profits Most 
Who Serves the Best.” As this was his 
last sermon before starting an automo- 
bile trip east, he was agreeably surprised 
when the club president on behalf of the 
members, presented him with 
an oil can filled with a useful 
commodity which could be 
exchanged for the best lubri- 
cating oils anywhere en 
route. 

In his turn the club presi- 
dent was surprised a few 
days later, when he was en- 
tertaining his fellow-members 





in celebration of his 22nd 
wedding anniversary. The 


beautiful floor lamp he re- 
ceived on this occasion was 
accompanied by such dazzling 
eloquence from the vice-presi- 
dent that the recipient was 
almost bereft of words with 
which to express his grati- 
tude. 

The Huntington Rotarians 
are also planning the organ- 
ization of a Boy Scout center 
and will hold their first club 
picnic in the near future. 

® 

Longview, N. Y.—Feeling 
that community singing 
would bring the people of the 
community together and 
serve as a basis for closer fel- 
lowship, Longview’ Rotary 
has arranged for a season ot 
community singing starting in 
June. Something like 2,000 
people attended the first 
meeting and community 
sings will be held every two 


weeks during the summer. The club 


song director was in charge. 


Ames, Ia.—One of the biggest and 
most successful events ever staged by 
the Ames club was a picnic held on the 
campus of Iowa State College on June 
26th. Many Rotarians from the neigh- 
boring clubs at Des Moines, Marshall- 
town, Newton, Perry, Jefferson, Boone, 


(Continued on page 92) 





When Sam Menczer of Fort Worth, 
(Tex.) Rotary offered $20 to any member 
who could name all the men present at 
a recent meeting, Bert Tolbert (picture 
shown above) arose and called accurately 
the first and last names and classifica- 
tions, of over 200 Rotarians. Sam ire- 
quently visits clubs in the North and 
East and he offers another $20 gold piece 
to any man who can duplicate ‘his 
achievement either in Fort Worth or «ny 
other club he visits where the mem? er- 
ship exceeds 200. 
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Sixteen-Year-Old Lad Has 
Message for Every Boy |Canthese men be wrong? 


ry. iiE ROTARY CLUB of Kansas City, Mo., recently inaugu- 
ited a contest among the high school boys of the city, and 
fered a prize of $25 for the best address on “Why Should a 

Go to High School?” Approximately one hundred addresses 
prepared and the first prize was won by Herman Hoelzel, a 
n-year-old freshman. Of the fourteen addresses which were 

ted as the best, five were prepared by Jewish boys from the 

er sections of the city. Another incident of interest in con- 

ion with this contest was that when the names of the prize 
ners were first published in the newspapers, the boy who was 














Vardon 


Mongre! 
Mashie 







> 





Pitcher 


s \ 








Hermar Hoelizel 
Kansas City, Mo. Mashie " Spade 


Niblick Mashie 


named for first prize came to the Rotary office and acknowledged 
that a mistake had been made and that he had not written the E’LL leave it to you! Would Hutchison, Hagen, Vardon, 
address announced as the prize winner. This impressed the club Ray Sargent — all masters of par — play with clubs 
as being such a manly thing to do, that when the prizes were hat ee eriments”? : 

’ awarded he was given a special prize for having realized that hon- ie Enc dtie 
| esty . the best policy. What visions of lowered scores appear to you, then, when 
a persia’ address, which we print below, shows a rather un- | yoy Jearn that Burke has duplicated the favorite, most-re- 
isual viewpoint for his age, and while some may differ with his li lubs of th lf ' And h k 
statement as to the invention of printing, there will be found much ied-on clubs of these go renerees. ee hen teat 
excellent material which all can agree upon. —Burke has made these replicas in that non-rusting Monel- 

Metal, shafted in the finest of air-dried hickory! 





Here are clubs to admit into the sacred circle of those 

Why Should a Boy Go to High School ? you wouldn’t part with for love nor money! Take a tip from 
By HERMAN HOELZEL a golfer to a golfer: Toss out a couple of those useless irons 

you carry and try two or three of these masters’ clubs. 


IFE is one big school. 





From the minute we open our eyes to the time when we Your “pro” or sporting goods store sells Burke clubs, bags 
draw our last breath, we learn, and learn, and learn again. and balls. If not, write us, and we'll see that you get them. 
From the time the baby reaches for a plaything, and draws it " aed r 
to its mouth—thus measuring distance—to the time when the old THE BURKE GOLF CO. NEWARE, ONO 
t . learns the value of spectacles, because his eyes grow dim— | 
ve learn, 


. So human beings have learned through the ages by experiences | 

ind experiments. | 

The knowledge of what they learned they passed on to the | 
inger generation. 

Since Guttenberg invented printing all the wisdom of the ages 

> been gathered in books. They gave in these books, what a 

in could never learn in a lifetime of study and experience, and 


» our books of today contain what wise men have learned a d CLUBS BAL 
thered through centuries of study. 7 ‘BAGS: ” 


Now the boy goes to grade school and learns the fundamentals. 
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Your Family Should 
Know 


OUR family, too, should know 

that in every important city and 

town in the United States there 

is an Associated Funeral Director 
—ready to render you, your relations 
and your friends, tender, conscientious, 
scientific care. 


In an emergency of accident, sick- 
ness or death, it is comforting to know 
that there is close at hand assistance 
of a friend prepared at all times to render 
skilled service and furnish invalid con- 
veyance at trains, at hospitals, at home. 


Inform your family of the Associated 
Rotary Funeral Directors and their 
service. 


Associated 
Rotary F uneral Directors 











‘Always 
Among 
Friends’’ 























Mr. OK says—GREAT! 


Prices Reduced---Quality Improved 





-~Msk Your Stationer 


These Three Graces will anock out Three Disfraces— 
Pins, Dirty Erasers and Kurves which mutilate your mail. 


Washburne’s “‘O.K.” Paper Fasteners, the most convenient, fast 
holding and neat appearing, on the market. 

Ries ‘‘O.K.” Letter Opener, does the work with perfect safety to 
contents of envelope, is simple and reliable. 

“O.K.” Sanitary Erasers are economical and efficient. 


These wonderful time-saving office necessities are recognized 
as standards of the best type of office equipment by constant users 
as well as dealers in all parts of the world. Our policy is to estab- 
lish a better quality at more reasonable prices. 


Our spacious factory is equipped to turn out each item ia 
large quantities, giving you the benefit of increased production at 
reduced cost. Every item of our manufacture is stamped with our 
trade-mark “O.K.”" Look for the mark---there is nothing ‘‘just 
as good.” Let us send you our 1921-22 price schedule. 


THE ().(. MANUFACTURING (0. 
OSWEGO,NY U.S.A. 





Mc OKAY says -Use the Sanitary 
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Some have to stop there—they are the breadwinners of the fam:|y 
and cannot go on. But the boy who has the opportunity to go 
should do so by all means. 

To him it is given to have all the wisdom of the centuries jy 
whatever field he chooses. 


TUDY broadens his outlook on life; it fits him to cope wiih 

adversities. It teaches him self-control; teaches him that : 
have a great mind he has to give it the foundation of a fine phys; 
cal and moral being. 

Being well educated he is not tied down to one thing—he can 
take up and make a success of whztever life offers him. It teachcs 
him perseverance, for the more he learns the more he realizes how 
little he really knows, and no matter how great he will be among 
men he will also see how, with all his wisdom, all his learning. 
infinitesimally small he is in the incomprehensible wonder and 
beauty of creation and this will teach him to be humble. 

The man with an education knows no boundaries. He can do 
things and that which he does not know he acquires, for he has 
learned to think, to concentrate, to study, to persevere, until he 
succeeds, 

Education takes him out of the rut of the commonplace and 
makes drudgery a pleasure, for he knows the why and wherefore. 
It opens vast fields to the mind’s eye in pursuit of which he can 
live in happiness and contentment. 

Furthermore, education is the best argument for world’s peace, 
for under its banner a brotherhood will come into being which 
will circle the world which knows no color, no creed; where mind 
will rule matter; and where such minds are the guardians of our 
destines—inhuman, bloody wars will be a thing of the past. 

Education has been the light through the centuries; the torch 
that lights the way for the weary plodder. 

To a man, education means knowledge and knowledge to him 
gives power—power to span the continents, harness the rivers, and 
conquer the air and the oceans. 

Therefore, every boy should avail himself of the opportunity 
to learn by going to high school. 


® 
Fists Across the Sea 


Editorial reprinted by permission from “The Saturday Evening Post,” 
issue of July 22, 1922; copyright, 1922, by the Curtis Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

HE other day an English court sentenced one Horatio Bot- 
. tomley to seven years at penal servitude. Mr. Bottomley was 

a member of Parliament, and was long editor of a weekly 
publication. His claim to notoriety arises largely from his hatred 
of America and Americans and from his efforts, persistently exer- 
cised through the columns of his paper and from his seat in the 
House of Commons, to make his fellow countrymen detest and 
execrate ours. It was not for this, however, that Mr. Bottomley 
was sentenced to seven years of penal servitude, but for what lay- 
men might regard as a lesser offense. His case is now on appeal. 

England has no monopoly of publicists of this species. In 
America we find specimens of the genus highly placed in the yel- 
low, the pink and even in the quasi-respectable press; in the House, 
in the Senate and in public life. 

Writers and editors are not to be hastily lumped in with the 
venomous species because what they write or print sometimes 
proves disagreeable reading in countries not their own. To stand 
up for the rights of their country and of their countrymen is part 
of their bounden duty. The length, breadth and depth of fair 
discussion are theirs by right; and it is not to be forgotten that 
this right was won for the English-speaking world only after cen- 
turies of strugle, by sturdy English writers, printers, parliamentary 
reporters and petit jurymen who laughed at prison bars until they 
saw the thing through. Fair discussion of international issues 
does not include wanton mischief-making. Fair discussion does not 
monger malicious stories reflecting on foreign nations, which 
though not known to be lies bear every mark of untruth. Its 
bounds are those of decency and of good faith. 

We still recall with pleasant feelings of gratitude Robert 
Browning’s excuse for being late to an appointment. The poet 


explained that he had remained overlong at his club in order t¢ 
blackball a London editor who was notorious for his efforts to stir 
up animosities between England and America. The poet-philoso- 
pher knew that the blackball in social, in business and in political 
life is the surest exterminator of these trouble-makers, 
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The Prodigal Dad 


By HAROLD GARFIELD GAUNT 
Rotarian of Moundsville, W. Va. 

ERTAIN man had a son, and the son said to his 
A father, “Father, give me the portion of thy time that 
\ belongeth to me.” But he would not. His time was 
vy taken up with reading the ticker, clipping coupons, and 
ng on the income tax return. When through with the 
jays work at the office he was too tired to be bothered with 
anyone. And some years after,*the son gathered himself 
together and took his journey to a distant city and there set 
business and prospered exceedingly. He reared a family 
+h whom he divided his time and theirs was a happy home. 
4nd when the father had spent himself at his endless rou- 
tine of self-centered toil, there arose a mighty famine in his heart 
| he began to be in want of a little human sympathy. And 
went and joined himself to a lot of clubs and would fain 
» filled his soul with the sweet fruits of fellowship, but no 
n gave unto him, for he had never learned to give friend- 
ss himself. And when he came to himself, he said, “How 
nuch my son once had to give and all these years I have been 
erishing with heart-hunger. I will arise and go to my son, 
ind will say unto him, ‘Son, I have sinned against heaven and 
efore thee, and am no more worthy to be called thy father; 
give me, at least, the consideration you give to your limousine 
yr your Airedale.’” 
And he arose and telegraphed his son. And when he was 
yet a great way off, his son made ready to meet him. And 
when he stepped from the Pullman his son received him to 
his bosom and kissed him. And the father said, “Son, I have 
sinned against heaven and in thy sight and am no more worthy 
to be called thy father.” But the son whisked him home, 
ushered him into the library, seated him in the Turkish rocker, 
placed a grandchild on each knee and called his wife and said, 
“Roast that fat turkey that just came from the butcher’s, and 
let us eat and be merry, for this my father was dead and is 

alive again; he was lost and is found.” 

And they began to be merry. 


1e 
l 





First Social Club in America 
By J. CLARENCE WEBSTER 


URING the winter of 1606-07, at Port Royal (now An- 
D napolis, Nova Scotia), the second year of the Colony’s 

existence, there was established on the suggestion of 
Champlain, The Order of Good Cheer (L’Ordre de Bon Temps) 
for the purpose of providing a convivial gathering once daily 
through the long and tedious winter. It consisted of sixteen 
members and met at the board of Baron de Poutrincourt, the 
chief member of the Colony. Each member was appointed 
Chief Butler or Ruler of the Feast for a day, and his turn 
came therefore once a fortnight. There was much friendly 
rivalry in the selection of articles for the menu. 

At the banquet which was in the evening, when everything 
had been prepared by the cook, the Ruler of the Feast, Chief 
Butler or Master of Ceremonies as he might be called, marched 
into the room, napkin on shoulder, wand of office in hand, 
and around his neck the Collar of the Order; following him all 
the members of the Order, each carrying a dish. At the end 
ot the Banquet, before giving thanks to God, he transferred to 
his successor the Collar of the Order and they drank to each 
tther’s health. 

Usually at these feasts, twenty or more Indian men, women, 
nd children were present as spectators, and bread was given 
to them. When, however, any chiefs were present they were 
invited guests at the friendly board. 

\mong the members of this order besides Poutrincourt 
and Champlain, already mentioned, were the following: the son 


ot the former, Biencourt, who, later, commanded at Port 
Royal until the place was destroyed by Argall in 1613; 
and L’Esecarbot, lawyer, poet, and historian of early Acadia, and 


having the distinction of being the author of the first poem 
Written in North America; and Daniel Hay, Surgeon to the 
Colony and the first to establish a medical practice in Canada. 
 Escarbot’s first poem in Port Royal was written to cele- 
br the safe return of Poutrincourt from a voyage of explor- 
at on the New England Coast. After he returned to 
france he published a volume of his Port poetry under the 
‘Muses of New France.” 
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" Have you tried 
-, the Burke “30”? 


|S capes for yourself that the qual- 
ity of this ball, its endurance, and 
its perfect behavior on fairway and 
green is just what you have been 


looking for. 





Give the Burke “30” a fair test and 
we know you will eliminate unneces- 
sary strokes from your scote. 


On sale where sporting goods are sold. 








the Comfort and Luxury fa | 


Cunarder 


A Well Planned Series of 


Special Fall and Winter Sailings 





from New York to various points along the 
Mediterranean 


To Gibraltar, Genoa, Naples (Rome), Piraeus 
(Athens), etc., by the superb new oil-burners 
TUSCANIA*— Oct. 26, Dec. 6 
SCYTHIA—November 25 
*Tuscania also calls at Vigo 
To Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Monaco (Riviera), 
Genoa; Naples (Rome), Piraeus (Athens) , Constanti- 
nople, Alexandria (Cairo) by the well known and 


pore CARONIA—February 10 


Stop-overs and return trips via North Atlantic may 


be arranged. 
Apply 


CUNARD 


and ANCHOR Lines 


25 Broadway New York 
or Branches and Agencies e 
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BOOST ROTARY! 








Ask for Catalog R10 


Geo. E. Fern 


ROTARIAN 


1252 Elm St. 








ENDERS sells 
for $1, with six 
blades. 


Atall up-to-date 
dealers 
everywhere 


Extra blades, package of 5— 35c 
ENDERS SALES COMPANY 


105-111 West 40th Street, New York 
— 
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Cincinnati, Ohio 


Show your colors—display your 
emblem! Hang one of these 
handsome shields in your office 
and let your friends and busi- 
ness associates know that you 
are proud of your affiliation. 


The shield illustrated is just 
one of several styles ot shields 
shown in our catalog, R 10, 
priced from $3.00 up. We also 
make a complete line of Rotary 
wheels, flags, arm bands, hat 


bands, seals, etc. 

Our organization is specially 
equipped to plan and supervise 
the decorations for Rotary 
conventions, receptions and 
gatherings of all kinds, regard- 
less of distance. 


Write or wire for an estimate. 























Many people are judged by the condition 
of their possessions. This goes double with 
the Motor Car. USE 


| ; 

-Eureka-Shine 

Automobile 
Polish 


It Cleans, Polishes and 


Preserves. 





Keeps the car like 
new. 

Easiest and Quickest 
Polish to apply. 

Most lasting results. 

No more Rain Spots. 


Every Bottle Guaran- 
teed. 


Mailed direct to your 
Home or Office for 
$1.00 per Large Bottle. 
Post Paid anywhere on 
Earth. 


Tom Phillips 
“The Longest in th Business” 
232 W. Ortario Street 
Chicago ‘illinois U.S.A. 
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KEYS DUPLICATED 
2 for 25c 


Send Key 


Any Type Key wun order 
Special rates to clubs and organizations. 
Philadelphia Key Co., 172 N. Broad St., Phila., Pa. 
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Rotary Club Activities 
(Continued from page 88) 
Carroll, Iowa Falls, Eldora, and \Veb- 
ster City, joined in the festivities and 
the total attendance was estimated a: 
1,200 Rotarians and their families. Up. 
der the direction of the college coach a 
program of athletic events for both men 
and women was held during the after. 
noon. The Des Moines club won from 
Carroll in the final baseball game and 
was awarded a gold baseball. The Mar- 
shalltown club captured the tug-of-war 
after an exciting contest with Eldora— 
and received a gold rope. The Newton 
club won the relay race and was pre- 
sented with a gold baton. Prizes were 
awarded the ladies for their success jn 
baseball throwing, nail-driving, races, 
and golf putting. The kiddies were 
treated to pony rides and special events 
were put on for their benefit, chief of 
which were the pie-eating contest and 
the human wheelbarrow race. Music was 
furnished by the band of the Boys’ 
School at Eldora. The college swim- 
ming pools were very popular with both 
men and women. Picnic suppers were 
eaten in the shade of the college camp- 
anile while the chimes played. After- 
ward, the visitors repaired to the Hall 


of Agriculture where each club was 
allotted ten minutes for a stunt pro- 
gram. The Eldora School Band came 


first, and was followed by dancing acts, 
minstrels, saxaphone solos, character 
songs, and a sketch entitled “Education 
and Rotary.” The program closed with 
the Iowa Corn Song and as the visitors 
started homeward their comment was 
neatly expressed by one of the kiddies 
who declared that the day had been 
“the bestes’ picnic ever!” 


Fort William and Port Arthur, Can- 
ada.—The special train of the Third Dis- 
trict recently halted at this point long 
enough to leave the “Educational Wheel” 
in the hands of the Fort William Ro- 
tarians. This wheel, which was de- 
signed by the Albany, N. Y., Rotary 
club, and presented by the board of di- 
rectors was “rolled” throughout the clubs 
of the old Third District, rolled its way 
to the convention at Los Angeles, and 
is now rolling merrily through Can- 
ada. It is already a much traveled em- 
blem. In addition to the Rotary mot- 
toes on the circumference, each spoke on 
the three-foot wheel carries the name of 
a.factor in Rotary. On these topics of 
Attendance, Acquaintance, Fellowship, 
Cooperation, Standards, and Service, as 
well as on the “Membership” which la- 
bels the hub, a three-minute address is 
delivered by a prominent Rotarian. 
ter each presentation seven new spcak- 
ers carry the wheel and its message to 
the next point. A definition of a Rotar- 
ian prepared by the chairman of 
Third District Committee on Education 
also accompanies the wheel. It is hoped 
that the wheel will visit many points in 
Canada before recrossing the boundary. 


Orange, Cal.—The Rotary club won 
first prize for the best decorated Ford 
car in the Ford Rodeo held in Orage, 
June 15th. Fifty thousand invitat.ons 
were issued for the rodeo, and the event 
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held annually hereafter. This 
round-up was the largest enter- 
at ever given in southern Cali- 
fornia as an all-day festival. Eddie Pul- 
-mous auto racer, led the parade, 
-,e Rotary club’s Ford was decor- 
by Helen Powers, niece of the 
famous cartoonist. 


Galveston, Texas.—The Rotary club of 
Galveston demonstrated its public spirit 
by entering a decorated car in the Ole- 
ander Paegant. Although this is only 
the second year of the pageant it has 
become nationally famous and the Ro- 
tary club had the satisfaction of having 
one of the most attractive entries. The 
design was carried out in white with 
the emblem delicately tinted with purple 
and gold. Four beautiful young ladies 
in purple and gold costumes added much 
to the color scheme. 

® 

Henryetta, Okla.—No float in the two- 
mile long pageant at the second annual 
Oklahoma “King Koal Karnival” re- 
ceived more applause than did the pre- 
sentation of the Henryetta Rotary club 
signed by A. C, Deutschland, and the 
decision of the judges in awarding the 
club the $50 prize cup was entirely popu- 
lar. On each corner of the float and on 
either side of the great wheel in the 
center were gigantic butterflies extract- 
ing the nectar from the flowers around 
them. Beside each butterfly sat a little 
Rotary fairy waving her magic wand, 
while another human butterfly operated 
the great wheel depicting Rotary around 
the world. 

Henryetta Rotary is active in welfare 
work and has arranged for many poor 
children to attend either the school for 
the blind or surgical clinics, thus helping 
them to vocational training. Every call 
for civic advancement has been readily 
answered, and each year the Rotarians 
have a still more elaborate presentation 
in the big parade. 


Mason City, Ia—The Mason City Ro- 
tary club has received considerable pub- 
licity in the Duroc Journal, a national 
stockman’s publication, because of the 
interest it has shown in stimulating the 
raising of purebred stock in Cerro Gordo 
county. The club recently entertained 
a number of boys and stock raisers who 
are interested in Pig Club work, and 
has offered $25 in prizes, to be distrib- 
uted at the North Iowa fair this fall, for 
the best essays on “Why the Pure Bred 
Hog is Better than the Scrub.” A spe- 
cial offer is to be made which will enable 
the prize winners in the contest to pur- 
chase hogs with which to practice their 
theories, and the Rotarians are planning 
to tovr the country and inspect the lit- 
ters. Motion pictures will be taken dur- 
ing the tour, and the club is also plan- 
ning similar tours to inspect calves. The 
club claims to be the first in the world 
finance and conduct such an under- 
ta ig. 


Marinette, Wis.— Leonard England, 
the champion high-school orator of Wis- 
n recently delivered his prize-win- 
oration on “Grinding the Seed 

( ” at a dinner of the Marinette Ro- 
club, given in his honor. This log- 
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ical and eloquent argument against child 
labor was well presented and aroused 
much interest. Other guests on this oc- 
casion were the superintendent of schools, 
the high-school principal, and the coaches 
who assisted Leonard with his prize ora- 
tion. Marinette Rotary has several times 
entertained the debating teams of the 
local high school and has offered a de- 
baters’ trophy to be contested for next 
year. The club also entertains the high- 
school football team each year. 


® 
St. John, N. B.—To secure funds for 
its boys’ work the St. John club recently 
put on a minstrel show at the Imperial 
theatre, with the gratifying result that 
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$1,400 was secured which will be used 
to assist under-privileged boys. The 
club will also stage an athletic meet in 
conjunction with the Y. M. C. A. and 
will follow this up in August with a pic- 
nic for under-privileged boys, and are 
also anticipating another large athletic 
meet at one of the local playgrounds 
early in the fall. 
® 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Camp at Lake Allyn was formally 
opened by the Cincinnati club on June 
9th. Seventy-six auto loads of club 
members and their friends were on hand 
for the event. This camp is fully 
equipped to feed and house seventy-five 




















A great thing to have 
on ice at home. Your 
grocer delivers it by 
the case. 





Delicious and Refreshing 


The Coca-Cola Company 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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ULVER is above all things else an 
. American School for American boys. 
Its methods of teaching and its splendid 
resources are used to equip the boy in 
—_ way for the problems of modern 
life. 
Culver attracts the attention of leaders 
in every community and in every line of 
business endeavor. 


ULVER. nesueaey 
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ACADEMY 


83% of Culver graduates enter col- 
leges and universities, taking their places 
among the leaders in class-room and 
school activities. Culver is not run for 
profit. The boy gets the benefit of 
every dollar ao I, 

Write for a catalog to learn of Culver 
methods and of the $2,000,000 equip- 


ment. 








The Registration Bureau 


CULVER, Indiana 
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A GRAND CRUISE 
DE LUXE 


Strictly Limited to 400 Guests 
Jan. 24th to May 31st, 1923 
Sailing Eastward from New York 


by Specially Chartered 
New CUNARD Liner 


“SAMARIA” 


20,000 tons 

This magnificent Golden Jubilee 
Cruise will commemorate the 50th 
year since Thomas Cook, the founder 
of our organization, conducted his 
first party around the world. 

A superb itinerary embracing— 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples, 
Port Said, Cairo, and the Pyramids; 
Bombay, Agra (The Taj Mahal); 
Ceylon; Calcutta; Rangoon; Sumatra; 
Batavia; Singapore; Saigon; Manila; 
Hongkong, Canton, Macao, Shang- 
hai; Nagasaki, Kobe, Yokohama; 
Honoluluand Waikiki; San Francisco, 
Balboa, Panama Canal, etc.—visiting 
each country under the most favor- 
able climatic conditions. 


THOS. COOK 
& SON 


245 Broadway NEW YORK 561 Fifth Ave. 

Chicago Philadelphia Boston 

San Francisco Los Angeles Montreal 
Toronto Vancouver 











Vacation Time! 


Don’t forget to put on your Rotary 
Button before you take the train. 


You fellows who are planning to get 
away are going to meet Rotarians every- 
where you go, 


—and the pleasure of those meetings, 
all depends upon the mutual recognition 
between members of Rotary. 


Have you seen our new Rotary Belt 
buckles? And once more—don’t forget the 
pleasure your wife will have wearing one 
of our very attractive Rotary Brooches 


OFFICIAL DESIGN—I A. << 





The Rotary jewelry folder gladly sent on reques 
order through your local Rotary jeweler or direct from— 


THE MILLER JEWELRY Co. 
CLIFF MILLER, ROTARIAN, PRES. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 






































“Ready to Stick on Anything” 
Gammet Cold Oe Rotary Seals 
23K Gold Leaf 
$1.00 per 100 — $7.50 per 1000 
Internationa! Hatters Supply Co. 
14 W. 4th St., - . New York City 























Cash’s Woven Rotary Badges 





be proud of. 


For all occasions—Ladies’ Nights—Outings—Conventions 
A reminder of Rotary good times. Fast colors: Samples on request 
PRICES: 250 Badges $5.00 500 Badges $7.00 1000 Badges $12.00 


DON’T GO 


To the next Rotary meeting wearing To the Convention or anywhere else 
one of Cash’s Poplin Ties. 

and you will have the nattiest necktie 

there. They cant wrinkle or show your belongings (clothing. etc.) with 

pin holes. Send $2.50, stating favorite Cc 

color and we will send you a tie you’ll They're the greatest convenience and 

f you dont like it, the greatest protection against loss 


for that matter 
WITHOUT MARKING 


ASH’S WOVEN NAMES 


return it. We know you won’t—you’ll __in the world. 


order another one. 
Plain colors—stripes. 


Manufactured by J. & J. CASH, Inc. 


1522 Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, Conn. ] 
3427-L So. Main St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


GREENWOOD 


Inexpensive—send for samples and 
prices. 


8 Expositor Bldg., Brantford, Ont. 
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children, and the members greatly en. 
joyed the inspection of their camp as 
well as the delightful musical procram 
and refreshments which had been pre. 
pared. Edgar F. Allen, father of the 
crippled children movement in Ohio, 
was the chief speaker of the day, and 
many views were made for the handi- 
capped children’s movie which will be 
shown throughout Ohio in the fall. 


® 


Brantford, Ont.—A recent meeting of 
the Brantford Club was held in the vil- 
lage of Onondaga, Ontario, where the 
members were hospitably entertained by 
the Women’s Institute. Several timely 
addresses on various phases of the “good 
roads” problem were given by members. 
The crowning stunt of the day, how- 
ever, was a complete surprise to the ma- 
jority of the members. Just as the meet- 
ing was about to adjourn terrifying war 
whoops were heard without (there is a 
large Indian reservation in Onondaga, 
where rather serious disturbances re- 
cently occurred) and in rushed six In- 
dians in full war paint, who swiftly sur- 
rounded the president’s chair. After per- 
forming some war dances, and chanting 
a few bloodcurdling war songs, they se- 
curely roped the president, dragged him 
outside and bound him to a tree. The 
Indians danced around him brandishing 
tomahawks and knives, and _ uttering 
those hideous yells which usually pre- 
cede a scalping. Here he was held for 
ransom, with a match ready to start a 
fire beneath him, until his release was 
purchased by his fellow-Rotarians. The 
ordeal was carried out in a very real- 
istic manner, and was followed by a 
very solemn ceremony in which the late 
victim and his captors smoked the pipe 
of peace and the club president was then 
made chief of the Six Nations tribe with 
the title of Da-yol-hen-sa-la or Chief 
Dawn-of-the-Morning. His title was 
singularly appropriate since the slogan of 
the “Expositor” of which he is_ busi- 
ness manager is “First in Everything.” 
To justify his new title the president 
will endeavor to establish a new attend- 
ance record for the Brantford club. 


® 

Flint, Mich.—In cooperation with other 
social agencies the Rotary club of Flint 
has accomplished much for the crippled 
children of the city since it took up this 
work in the spring. A survey of the 
city was made and every crippled child 
sought out. In order that the greatest 
possible good might be accomplished two 
able orthopaedic surgeons, Dr. Abott, of 
the University of Michigan, and Dr. Kid- 
ner, of Detroit, volunteered their services 
for a two-day clinic. The Rotary club 
members conveyed the children to the 
clinic in their cars, and many Rotarians 
were thus given an insight into the value 
of this work which they will never for- 
get. Each child was given a careful ex- 
amination and careful records were kept 
for use in later treatment. An ex- 
pert nurse has been employed to follow 
up the cases, and see that the recom 
mended treatment is applied and the : 
paratus secured that will most speed 
bring health and happiness to nearly « 
hundred children. At the last Rotary 
meeting in June, $2,000 was raised 
amongst the members for this work, 
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ELOW is a list of thirty-one Rotary clubs recently affiliated with Rotary 

International. The list chiefly comprises twenty-two new clubs in Eng- 
land and two in Scotland, papers of affiliation having recently been received 
from the Association for Great Britain and Ireland and approved by the 
Board of Directors of Rotary International. Rotary is having a healthy 
growth in the British Isles. There are now approximately one hundred 
clubs and many more are in the process of organization under the direction 
of the eight district councils for Great Britain and Ireland. 


Lima, Peru. Club No. 1215. Organ- 

ed by Hon. F. A. Pezet and others; 
president, Cesar A. Coloma; secretary, 

ernando Carbajal. 

Holdrege, Nebraska. Club No. 1216. 
Special representative, Dr. Ralph Cress- 
man, of Hastings; president, Dr. Jay L. 
Magill; secretary, Dr. Royal G. Phelps. 

Somerville, New Jersey. Club No. 
1217. Special representative, Charles K. 
Armstrong, of Newark; president, John 
D. Case; secretary, Garrett W. Van 
Clef. 

Hinton, West Virginia. Club No. 1218. 
Special representative, L. H. Putnam, of 
Charleston; president, Dr. J. B. T. Cum- 
mings; secretary, Carl A. Templeton. 

Dillon, Montana. Club No. 1219. Spe- 
cial representative, Fay Cannon, of 
Butte; president, Frank A. Hazelbaker; 
secretary, H. S. Gimble. 

Dundee, Scotland. Club No. 1220. Or- 
ganized under auspices of No. 5 District 
Council; president, Charles Hay Mar- 
shall; secretary, T. K. Douglas. 

Weston-Super-Mare, England. Club 
No. 1221. Organized under auspices of 
No. 4 District Council; president, T. Ern- 
est MacFarlane; secretary, H. A. Dossor. 


Coventry, England. Club No. 1222. 
Organized under auspices of No. 2 Dis- 
trict Council; president, Victor E. Dodd, 
J. P.; secretary, Percy Haggar. 

Blackburn, England. Club No. 1223. 
Organized under auspices of No. 1 Dis- 
trict Council; president, James Stan- 
worth, J. P.; secretary, W. A. Henshall, 
M. C. 


Tunbridge Wells, England. Club No. 
1224. Organized under auspices of No. 
} District Council; president W. Wear- 
ing; secretary, B. T. Stevenson. 

Inverness, Scotland. Club No. 1225. 
Organized under auspices of No. 5 Dis- 
trict Council; president, Sir Donald Mac- 
Donald; secretary, E. G. Critchley. 

Ramsgate, England. Club No. 1226. 
Organized under auspices of No. 3 Dis- 
trict Council; president, L. G. Hodgson; 
secretary, A. E. Elliott. 

Middlesbrough, England. Club No. 
1227. Organized under auspices of No. 
strict Council; president, T. Dormand 
wart; secretary, Ivor Thomas. 
Thoro, England. Club No. 1228. Or- 
nized under the auspices of No. 4 Dis- 
rict Council; president C. Balfour 
Stewart; secretary, J. S. Broach. 

Huddersfield, England. Club No. 1229. 

ganized under auspices of No, 1 Dis- 

t Council; president, Ald. Wilfred 


Qs 


vson, J. P.; secretary, H. A. Bennie 





Halifax, England. Club No. 1230. Or- 
ganized under auspices of No. 1 District 
Council; president, Ald. T. Hey, J. P.; 
secretary, Edward Green. 

Walsall, England. Club No. 1231. Or- 
ganized under auspices of No. 2 District 
Council; president, A. W. Hutton; secre- 
tary, F. Leslie Bullows. 

Croydon, England. Club No. 1232. Or- 
ganized under auspices of No. 3 District 
Council; president, T. R. Edridge; sec- 
retary, Chas. de V. Thorneloe. 

Salisbury, England. Club No. 1233. 
Organized under auspices of No. 4 Dis- 
trict Council; president, W. H. Jackson; 
secretary, C. T. Medley. 

Bolton, England. Club No. 1234. Or- 
ganized under auspices of No. 1 District 
Council; president, J. F. Steele; secre- 
tary, Joseph R. Vose, F. C. I. S. 

Reading, England. Club No. 1235. Or- 
ganized under auspices of No. 3 District 
Council; president, Rev. J. C. Gillmor; 
secretary, A. G. Sims. 

Stourbridge, England. Club No. 1236. 
Organized under auspices of No, 2 Dis- 
trict Council; president, Lieut.-Col. A. H. 
Moody, C. B. E., J. P.; secretary, H. E. 
Folkes. 

Canterbury, England. Club No. 1237. 
Organized under auspices of No. 3 Dis- 
trict Council; president, Wright Hunt, 
J. P.; secretary, A. Baynton. 

Ashford, Kent, England. Club No. 
1238. Organized under auspices of No.3 
District Council; president, J. Kingsford; 
secretary, A. Hammond. 

Norwich, England. Club No. 1239. 
Organized under auspices of No. 8 Dis- 
trict Council; president, T. Glover; sec- 
retary, F. B. Seago. 

Exeter, England. Club No. 1240. Or- 
ganized under auspices of No. 4 District 
Council; president, F. J. Widgery, J. P.; 
secretary, R. E. Spoors. 

Bradford, England. Club No. 1241. 
Organized under auspices of No. 1 Dis- 
trict Council; president, Charles Ogden; 
secretary, H. Stanley Wood. 

Newton Abbot, England. Club No. 
1242. Organized under auspices of No. 
4 District Council; president, Chas. Lane 
Vicary; secretary, James Mason. 

Sunderland, England. Club No. 1243. 
Organized under auspices of No. 1 Dis- 
trict Council; president, Walter Raine; 
secretary, A. R. Moor. 

Philipsburg, Pennsylvania. Club No. 
1244. Special Representative, Dr. Ward 
O. Wilson, of Clearfield; president, M. 
Ward Fleming; secretary, Robert B. 
Stauffer. 

Benton, Illinois. Club No. 1245. Spe- 
cial Representative, Karl D. Pope, of 
DuQuoin; president, J. M. Seymour; sec- 
retary, S. C. D. Rea. 
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Hockenbury 
Success! 4 4 
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The New Hotel, sh \ 1) ; ‘ 
Tacoma.Wash. 


- 


Tacoma Had a 
Hotel Problem 


They wearied of hearing 
their city maligned, those 
Rotarian 
coma, Washington — be- 
cause of inadequate hotel 
conditions, and here’s 
what they did: 


chaps of Ta- 


They consulted The 
Hockenbury System In- 
corporated and these Ho- 
tel Specialists went to 
Tacoma, organized and 
directed a community ho- 
tel stock-selling program. 
$1,000,000 was to be the 
objective. $1,017,000 in 
stock was sold in a one- 
week’s effort. 

Of course Tacoma is 
pleased. Particularly Ta- 
coma Rotarians! 


Rotarians in other cities 
having Hotel problems 
would do well to write for 
“Financing Your City’s 
New Hotel.” It tells how 
hotel problems have been 
solved in other cities. 


Rotarian E. J. Hockenbury 
President and Manager 


The Hockenbury System Inc. 


Penn-Harris Trust Bidg.~ Harrisburg, Penna. 
. a 
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Ask Your Barber 


How he strops his razor—why 
he takes a short stroke. 

Kit-Strop puts that keen edge 
on the old blades that comes only 
with perfect stropping—just like 
the barber does, only better. 

Kit-Strop takes the short “bar- 
ber” stroke up and down the thick 
“barber shop” leather, and the 
carrier holds the blade the “barber” 
way. 

That’s why Kit-Strop brings 
your old blades back to life, and 
delivers a smile with every shave. 

Day after day, year in and year 
out—bring on your old _ blades. 
Kit-Strop puts an edge on them 
that’s better than new. 

Most good dealers sell Kit-Strop. 
If yours doesn’t, send us a check 
for $2.50 and we'll supply you. 


T-C KIT-STROP CO. 


C. B. TULL, Rotarian 
General Office 


Standard Oil Building 
910 So. Michigan Ave. 


CHICAGO 








Eastern Office 
1834 Broadway, New York City 
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count, investment, 
facilities, you will find them at the 





Depositary of Rotary International 


Our organization offers banking services, 
widely different in character, but all ex- 
pressive of the Spirit of Rotary. Whether 
you require a commercial or savings ac- 
trust or fiscal agency 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


Madison and Dearborn Sts., Chicago 


Rufus F. Chapin, Rotarian 
Vice President & Secretary 
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HANGHAI, China (Pop., 1,000,000). 

—Secretary “Doc” Petit writes of the 

continued and increasing interest of 
the Shanghai Rotarians in work for boys, 
although peculiar conditions there pre- 
vent the putting on of a Boys’ Work 
program such as many other clubs have 
taken up. 

“Doc” reports that his club entertained 
forty-two of the students in the institu- 
tion for the Chinese blind, with nine of 
the teachers, by taking them for an auto- 
mobile ride and having them as their 
guests at a dinner. The Rotarians were 
well repaid by witnessing the happiness 
of the blind students and by being priv- 
ileged to enjoy a program put on by 
them. 

The Shanghai Rotarians some time 
ago provided a handsome shield to be 
presented annually to the Shanghai Scout 
troop excelling in Scout work. The com- 
petition for this shield has greatly stim- 
ulated the interest of the Boy Scouts in 
their troop work. 


® 
Bangor, Maine (Pop., 26,000).—In 
September, 1920, the Bangor Rotary 


Club organized a first class Scout Coun- 
cil. A drive for funds was immediately 
undertaken and a three-year program 
mapped out. Twenty-one thousand dol- 
lars, or seven thousand dollars a year, 
for the three years was either pledged 
or paid. Over half of this sum pledged 
and paid was raised from the members 
of the Bangor Rotary club. A Scour 
Executive has been employed and sub- 
stantial progress made. 

A camp site of more than 50 acres was 
purchased and outfitted for the Scouts. 
The camp is in an ideal spot, heavily 
wooded and in a very wild and rugged 
country, suitable for use in the winter as 
well as in the summer. Some sixty-eight 
Scouts spent two weeks at the camp ‘ast 
summer, and plans have been made for 
carrying on this work along more ex- 
tensive lines this year. 

® 

Monroe, Louisiana (Pop., 12,700).— 
The “Revolving Loan Fund” project 
which the Monroe Rotary Club recently 
decided to establish is conceded to be 
the most praiseworthy movement the 
club has undertaken. The object is to 
form a fund out of which to make loans, 
at a nominal rate of interest, to worthy 
boys and girls for the purpose of en- 
abling them to complete their education. 
The fund will be created by subscriptions 
from the members at the rate of $7.00 
per annum each, and a special board of 
three trustees, will have charge of its 
collection and management. 


® 

Cushing, Oklahoma (Pop., 6,300).—In 
order to receive credit for attendance at 
the July 29th meeting of the Cushing 
Rotary Club, each Rotarian was required 
to be present with a boy of between seven 
and twelve years of age. The meeting 
proved to be a great success, there being 
but one man present without a boy. 


It is a part of the program of the boys 
work committee of Cushing to have a: 
least ten boys’ work meetings during the 
year, and the end they aim to accomplish 
is to get acquainted with the boys—make 
them their friends—in fact to eventually 
bring about the situation where the boys 
will come into the places of business of 
Rotarians and seek advice and counsel. 


® 

Danville, Illinois (Pop., 33,800).—The 
Danville Rotary Club invited the boys 
of the graduating class of the local high 
school to the first meeting of the club 
after the commencement exercises. A 
delightful program was staged consist- 
ing of music, addresses by Rotarians, and 
by tthe students. 

The whole idea of the meeting was to 
give the boys an insight into Rotary. 


Huntington, Indiana (Pop., 14,000).— 
The Huntington Rotary club has mani- 
fested great interest in backing the boys’ 
program for the city of Huntington. 

Under the direction of the new presi- 
dent, Paul M. Taylor, and boys’ work 
chairman, Will Redrup, a great boys’ 
“Booster Day” was held early in June. 

The program of the day consisted of 
the annual Kiwanis-Rotary _ baseball 
game and many other interesting stunts, 
such as a pie-eating contest, catching the 
greased pig, and fat man’s race. Over 
2,000 tickets were sold for this event, 
which netted the boys’ work committee 
$700.00. This money is to be used in 
sending 100 boys to the summer camp 
at Little Tippecanoe, and in promoting 
baseball among the boys of the city. 


Union City, Indiana (Pop., 3,400) — 
Publicity Chairman W. C. Hand reports 
that a large number of his fellow-Ro- 
tarians loaded up their machines with 
172 boys and took them on the A inua! 
Boys’ Picnic. The boys challenged the 
men to a baseball game and on account 
of the unruliness of a couple of the Ro- 
tarian ball players, the umpire forfeited 
the game to the boys. 


Bristol, England (Pop., 357,000).— 
Chairman Leslie W. Newth of the boys’ 
work committee sends the interesting 
word that the chief effort of his commit- 
tee is being made in promoting “Big 
Brother” work. He says, “Up to the 
time of writing, we have sixty-five Ko- 
tarians who have actually taken on ‘A 
Little Brother.’ We hope in the course of 
this session to increase this number to 
over one hundred.” 

® 

Little Rock, Arkansas (Pop., 65,142) — 
At a recent meeting of the Little R 
Rotary Club the members became ‘9 
interested in the boys’ work program for 
this year, which was outlined to them, 
that they, by unanimous consent, s:de- 
tracked all other buginess for the day 
By voluntary contributions $2,000 was 
raised at the meeting from the 114 mem- 
bers present. 
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Business: An Opportu- 
nity to Serve Society 
(Concluded from page 75) 


- of the waste of useful labor, ma- 
and capital. So also if he is capa- 


ter 

ble of performing a valuable service or 
supp!ving a useful commodity to the 
mary and through indifference or lack 
of enterprise he confines the use of:such 
service and enjoyment of such commo- 
dity to the few he injures society just as 
gt as if he had wrapped his talent 
in a napkin and buried it. . 
group is in position to and does 

4 mpel service from others at less 
than the reasonable cost of supplying it, 


even greater harm is done than demand- 
ing more for the service than it is fairly 
worth, because in addition to the in- 
justice done to the servant, society at 
large is either deprived of that service 
or compelled to pay unnecessarily higher 
charges to make up the deficiency. In 


the end the group taking unfair advan- 
tage may themselves be compelled to 
forego the service altogether. 


More homicides are caused and more 
human beings crippled from _ careless- 
ness than from malice. So, therefore, 
greater harm is caused through acts of 
negligence than through acts which in- 
volve moral turpitude. 

Observance of the laws of efficiency 
and economy and a realization of the 
interdependence of all the different 
groups of society is just as essential as 
an observance of the code of moral 
conduct. 

What is needed to be cultivated 
among men _ interested in business, 
whether as owner-manager or employee, 
producer or consumer, seller or buyer, 





partner or competitor, or society in gen- 
eral, is self-control, refraining from un- 
fair advantage, determination to give 
value as well as to take it; that imme- 
diate gain is not the principal consider- 
ation; that one section can’t continue to 
profit at the expense of another without 
eventual loss to both; that improper 
practices by or against a particular in- 
dustry if persisted in result in the final 
destruction of that industry and the end 
of the service which it renders; that all 
classes of men are mutually dependent 
on the services of each other; that the 
best service yields the greatest profit. 
and that the basis of all business is 
service, 

(he waking hours of nearly all of us 
are spent exclusively in our vocation. 
\lmost our entire interest and thought 
are centered there. Our immediate con- 
tacts are generally confined to people 
in Our Own vocation and to a very small 
social group. It’s hard to realize the 
rt n of our section and our group to 
sections and other groups. We are 
to lay the blame for our misfor- 
on other shoulders. We are slow 

and reluctant to confess the 
which are ours. We want the ills 


| 


oth 


( ee 


beset us remedied and we are un- 
lous or indifferent if the remedy 
Mposes wrongs on others. 
see “beyond 
stand 


We need to 
the profit of today,” to 
more perfectly the mutual 
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interdependence of all industrial pursuits 
to have a clearer perception of the de- 
pendence of our own prosperity upon 
the general prosperity of all. 

If those engaged in all the varying 
pursuits of life representing all the dif- 
ferent groups from all the separate sec- 
tions of all the countries could be 
brought together and consider face to 
face their varying problems, the effects 
of the acts of one upon the other, the 
interdependence of all, and if it should 
be unanimously agreed that the govern- 
ing principle for the conduct of the sev- 
eral pursuits should be that “The basis 
of all business is service,” what a chance 
would be offered to promote the pros- 
perity and happiness of all mankind! 

The Rotary Club is just such an 
association, with its platform that 
“service is the basis of all business,” 
with its eighty thousand members 
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Illustrated 
free on request. 


The Battle Creek 


Sanitarium 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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selected from among the leaders of 
every worthy business and profession 
from twelve hundred commercial cen- 
ters in twenty-six principal countries of 
the world. They are producers and con- 
sumers, buyers and sellers, servers and 
served, 

They cannot fail to get a better under- 
standing of the mutuality of interest 
which exists in the social organization. 

Then there is the friendship, compan- 
ionship, and sympathetic understanding 
cultivated in frequent association among 
the members. Each is known tto all. 
His acts are going to be judged by his 
fellows. Because they expect well of 
him, he must strive to do well. Confi- 


dence inspires a determination to de- 
serve. The paths of rectitude are more 
closely followed when departure will 


bring shame to others, too. 


A “Real” Rest 


When considering a “change of scene,” be sure 
that the new surroundings are not only pleasant, = 
but also substantially healthful. == Vy: 

Battle Creek combines the most refreshing nat- FE 
ural environment with scientific methods and the Ya 
most complete equipment for medical advice and 


Here, in a climate cooled by lake breezes—in 7: 
one of nature’s most charming vacation spots— 


tramping, 
pleasant recreations. 

If you are planning a sojourn or vacation, get = 
the facts about a “real” rest vacation at Battle 
Creek. Get back to nature for a while. 


Send for These Free Booklets 


A copy of our Vacation Booklet and 
Prospectus will 


The character of the practices in any 































Vacation 


you may enjoy all the benefits of a restful vaca- e 

tion to which is added a really scientific course of = = 

health training. : i= 
And here you may enjoy the thrill of the out- = dye 

door life—swimming, golf, tennis, riding, motoring, = SUE 


volley-ball, and many other 
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HE Continental Casualty Company solicits the casualty 
business of Rotarians through its licensed agents located 
in every State in the Union and every province in Canada. 


The Continental is this year celebrating its 25th anniversary. 
It has a capital stock of $1,200,000 and a surplus of $1,000,000. 
It writes Liability, Automobile, 
Burglary, Plate Glass and Accident and Health Insurance. 
The Accident and Health Department includes Commercial, 
Non-Cancellable, Monthly Pay, Intermediate and Group. 


We extend a special invitation to Rotary Insurance Agents to 
communicate with us regarding agency representation. 


Continental Casualty Company 


H. G. B. Alexander, Pres. 
General Offices: Chicago, I Illinois 
The Company with a Continent of Friends 


Address your letter to: 
R. J. NECKERMAN 
Superintendent of Agents 


Workmen’s Compensation, 




















Orange. 


P. S. Orange, Texas 








Friend Rotarian: 


We don’t claim to be able to improve upon Nature. 
We can’t make our trees better. @ But, we can 
select only good, sound ones to cut into lumber. 
@ You will, therefore, find 
dependable lumber, whether you are using it for a 
chicken coop, a home or a mansion. 4 Some day 
you will have use for lumber. Specify Lutcher- 
Rotarily, 


LUTCH. STARK, Rotarian 
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A products and we will 

CG ‘®) give you sound and 

honest advice. Our 

book, ‘*World-Wide 

Publicity,” sent on request. 
Ry FREDK E. POTTER, LTD. 

(Est. 1897) 


Imperial House 
vv KINGSWAY, LONDON 
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business, as well as the attitude of gov- 
ernment toward business, is at las' going 
to be controlled by public opinion. Eyer, 
man ought first to make sure that his 
own practices are in accord with inteljj. 
gence and right. But as good as thi. 
will be, it isn’t enough. Most of us sit 
down dn our own mills or stores o; 
offices and say to ourselves, “This cop- 
cerns me; this is my business; this js aj 
I’m going to do,” and that is all that 
most of us do, while the whole world 
outside may speak evil of us and dis. 
trust us and suspect us. No matter how 
sound and intelligent the practices of 
one concern in a particular line of bysj- 
nes may be, if a considerable number 
of others in the same industry engage 
in unfair practices, all engaged in the 
industry are going to suffer, too. So we 
must take part in the local, state, and 
national associations of our industries 
and use our influence to square the prac- 
tices of the trade with fair dealing and 
sound economics. Because one man is 
in the railroad business and another in 
the manufacturing business is no reason 
why they should be enemies. It is no 
reason why one should overcharge or 
discriminate against the other and it is 
no reason why either should submit to 
unjust treatment from the other, But, if 
each knows where his real interests lie 
they will learn to co-operate in the 
knowledge that in the long run neither 
can prosper at the expense or to the 
injury of the other. 


T IS our business to see that the pub- 

lic understands our business, its use- 
fulness and its needs and the economic 
laws that govern its conduct. We ow: 
it not only to ourselves but to the Stat 
and the nation and the world to see that 
the progress of industry is not restricted 
by artificial regulations or unwise laws 
or unfair public sentiment. No business 
will or can survive which is unwilling 
or unable to pay its workers what their 
services are reasonably worth, and that 
supervision is a failure which permits 
the well-being of its employees to be 
sacrificed. 

It is the right and the privilege and 
the duty of business men to take part 
in public affairs. They have left it to the 
professional politicians to run the gov- 
ernment, and the politicians to be influ- 
enced by the loudest noise as represent 
ing the most votes and the rules govern- 
ing business to be formulated by theorists 

The city, the state, and the nation need 
men of character and business ability 
to take part. 

Business men sacrifice their own inter- 
est and shirk the responsibility of citi- 
zenship by their failure to do so. 

We do well to remember that gener- 
ally most of us get what we deserve; 
not that each punishment or each re 
ward is necessarily merited, but that in 
the long run, on the general average, 
our ultimate success or our ultimate fai! 
ure is but the measure of our deserts. 

Few can sit in high official places oF 
attain fame as artists, poets, or scientists, 
but every last one of us has the oppor- 
tunity to be of service as a member of 


. that splendid clan of Business 





Men who seek to trace a calm, « 
sidered working-plan to make ‘he 
world a better place.” 
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The Chamber of Commerce and Its 


Relation to Other Organizations 
By DON E. MOWRY 


President, Wisconsin Association of Commercial Secretaries, 
and General Secretary, Madison Association of Commerce. 


TOE: The following is an address de- 
N livered by Mr. Don E. Mowry before 
the mmunity Advertising Department 
dur the convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World in Mil- 
waukece, Wis., the early part of June. 

The article is printed simply as a dis- 
cussion of a question exceedingly important 
to Rotary clubs, Chambers of Commerce, 
and other organizations, by a man who 
has been in a position to see the problem 
from its various angles. However, the 
editors do not assume responsibility for the 
opinions expressed by the author—Tue 


EDITORS. 


INNER and Luncheon clubs, such 

as Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, Optimists, 

Civitans, and others, have a distinct 

mission to perform in every com- 
munity wherever they are located. 

The reason why many of them have not 
filled their mission, heretofore, is almost 
entirely due to the fact that neither the of- 
ficers and directors of these clubs nor the 
guiding spirits of the chambers of com- 
merce have sufficiently studied and under- 
stood the local situations to work out a 
constructive policy of  co-relationships. 
There has likewise been a lack of apprecia- 
tion of what constitutes effective commu- 
nity advertising. Luncheon clubs have 
sprung up all over the country during the 
last six or eight years. The modern cham- 
ber of commerce idea is not over twelve 
years old, although such chambers, in the 
larger cities, had been modernized, in many 
instances, several years before that. 

If we are to give serious consideration to 
the effect of these dinner and luncheon clubs 
upon the chambers of commerce and at- 
tempt to discuss what the relationship 
should be, we should, at the outset, devote 
a portion of our time to the consideration 
of community advertising. That there is a 
lack of understanding, as to what consti- 
tutes community advertising, is admitted by 
many. One of New York city’s general ad- 
vertising agencies says, in discussing the 
matter: “Your suggestion relative to the 
installation of a specialized department for 
the execution of municipal advertising and 
for the sale of development literature is 
very interesting. I agree with you that 
there is a field for this kind of service and 
I am inclined to believe that, due to its 
unique character, it would be an asset to a 
reputable advertising agency.” 

Americans are the world’s greatest ad- 
vertisers. Likewise, we are the world’s great- 
est readers of advertisements. We have 
frequently advertised without purpose and 
we have often read advertisements just for 
general information. 

Those many men who believe in honest 
advertising—men who are members of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the Worid 
lave accomplished almost unbelievable re- 
ults through a daring use of printers’ ink, 
jocks and scientific information. Adver- 
ing agencies are largely responsible for 





the constructive development which has 
taken place. They have given to advertis- 
ing, itself, stability and permanency. 


Along with this development, on the pro- 





fessional side, there has grown up—like 
Topsy—a belief that almost anything that 
savored of the boosting spirit was good ad- 
vertising for the community. It has been a 
real problem to convince the average citi- 
zen, unfamiliar with advertising practices, 
that community advertising must have a 
scientific basis as a foundation upon which 
to build a result-getting program. 


ANY illustrations might be given to 

call attention to what might be termed 
superficial community advertising. Both the 
luncheon clubs and the chambers of com- 
merce have been guilty of dissipating funds 
which might have been turned to good ac- 
count. The reason for this state of affairs 
is partly because there has been little or no 
effort made by professional advertising 
agencies to educate the communities. This 
condition of affairs may be explained by 
stating that the agencies have been so ab- 
sorbed in developing their profession that 
they have not seen fit to study, scientifically, 
the community side of advertising, although 
a number of agencies recognize the import- 
ance of this field. Commercial secretaries, 
as a class, have not had the training or the 
inclination or the adaptability to apply pro- 
fessional methods in their home towns. A 
course for the training of commercial secre- 
taries in community advertising might prove 
very helpful if a well-balanced committee 
set about this task. I am sure that such a 
course would be welcomed with erthusiasm 
by the rank and file of the membership of 
the National Association of Commercial 
Organization Secretaries. 

Permit me to digress a moment to em- 
phasize the importance of having the com- 
mercial secretary know his community 
Sometime ago I mailed out a questionnair 
to several hundred secretaries, located ail 
over the country, asking them for informa- 
tion regarding the personality of their cities 
Many replied that their cities did not have 
personality. Others asked what was meartt. 
A few understood and replied intelligently 
In attempting to “sell”—to get over their 
programs—these secretaries still follow the 
rule-o’thumb, individualistic plan, rather 
than adopt methods of analysis and apply 
them. I have a belief, which is shared by 
others, that this rule-o’thumb plan has been 
followed in considering the dinner and 
luncheon clubs in their relationships to the 
chamber of commerce. 

Cities have personalities. No survey has 
been made of these personalities, and why’ 
Have advertising and sales managers beer 
too busy setting quotas and fixing standards 
to give attention to the psychology of cities ? 
Cities have surface traits which often play 
an important part in appealing copy. Un- 
derlying traits are known to the few. What 
I desire to emphasize here is that city pe- 
culiarities—both physical and human—are 
not studied by advertising men or by com- 
mercial secretaries. Data is not gathered. 
Changing conditions are not noted—are not 
capitalized. We usually say: “You think 


your city is different, but the same condi- 


tions prevail all over the country.” We let 
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YES - THERE IS 
a wrapping paper made 
specially to protect delicate 
moist food products - prod- 


ucts such as 
Butter 
Ice Cream 
Cheese 
Lard 
Fresh Meat 
Smoked Meat 
Smoked Fish 
Fresh Fish 


Tue Pecuuiar Trine 
about this wrapping paper 


is the property of with- 


standing the action of 


water, It won't disinte- 
grate even when boiled. It 
is odorless and _ tasteless, 
too! It is also grease, blood 
and airproof which makes 
P A'LTERSON 
VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 
the ‘‘Ideal Protective 
Wrapper’’ for moist food 
products. 
ALSO 
a special treatment produces 
a very fine Vegetable Parch- 
ment which is used as a 
Separator for Rubber 
and Rubber Compounds 
to keep them soft plastic 


‘ 


and ‘‘tacky’’ until ready to 


be worked up. 

All 
inquiries for further infor- 
mation concerning special 
uses, or requests for samples 
and quotations for regular 
uses, will receive prompt, 
careful and courteous 


attention if you - 


ADDRESS 


THE PATERSON 
PARCHMENT PAPER CO. 
PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Rotarian, George L. Leonhard, Treas. 
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TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


THE ORIGINAL WIDE | 


GARTER 


Wear them 
a week 


at Our Risk 


If you hesitate to try the E. Z. Garter 
because you have been disappointed 
by imitations that lack the patented 
E. Z. features—or if you doubt that 
a garter can really support the sock 
(as the E. Z. does) without depending 
on tightness or adjustments— 

Then remember that you can buy a pair of 
E. Z. Garters anywhere, at any store, wear 
them a week, and if they are not the most 
comfortable and most efficient garters you 
ever wore, mail them to us and we will re- 
fund your purchase price and postage. 
Wear them at our risk. 







85c to $1, everywhere, in single grip and 
the E. Z. 2-Grip, and the new E. Z. Sport 
Garter. Made solely by THE THOS. P. 
TAYLOR CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 














Auto Top Material 





In Single and Double Tex- 
ture, with Fine or Long 
Grain. 


Artificial and Imitation 
Leather. 


Slip Cover Material, Water- 
proof Cloth, Raincoat 
Material. Also Rubber- 
izing and Rubber Coating 
for the Trades. 





Send for samples and prices 


The Toledo Auto Fabrics Co. 


TOLEDO OHIO 














STE The Torch Press 

Cedar Rapids, lewa 

/ Fine Book and 
Catalogue Printing 











Sell Your Snap Shots at $5.00 Each 
Kodak prints needed by 25,000 publishers. Make 
vacations pay. We teach you how and where to 
sell. Write WALHAMORE INSTITUTE, LA- 
FAYETTE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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it go at that. We who are engaged in the 
business of selling dismiss the subject and 
strike out in the open. 

Potential factors are at work con- 
stantly in our American cities to develop 
new traits. These must be discovered and 
encouraged. The ties that bind people to- 
gether in cities are economic and social. 
These ties must be analyzed, capitalized and 
made to show a profit. The dinner and 
luncheon clubs are new factors in our cities. 
These new factors must be sold the wares 
which the commercial organization has to 
offer. Selling has become an art. Selling 
has become a business of getting the facts 
in advance with which to develop that art. 
There is no guesswork among the suc- 
cessful. 


EW leaders in American cities know 

how to develop a selling campaign of 
effective community advertising. Few of 
them understand the value of building up 
the ground-work before launching out 
with a campaign. Every commercial 
secretary in this country has a selling 
campaign to “put over” each day in the 
year. One of his new jobs seems to be to 
sell the dinner and luncheon clubs the 
value of united effort for advancing the 
best interests of the city. The secretary 
is more than an educator. He is the com- 
munity’s salesman. He is a seller first 
of all, of the community to itself. He 
is a seller of community-building. 

Now, what constitutes community-build- 
ing? 

Community-building manifests itself in 
the power to make permanent and profitable 
patrons for a community. Every individual 
engaged in useful effort possesses some 
knowledge pertaining to community-build- 
ing. No one persons possesses it all, The 
individual may be up-to-date right now, but, 
unless he has read the day’s papers, unless 
he is up-to-date now, he does not know it 
all. So, the theory of community-building 
is that a community, as an_ individual, 
should be willing to be stopped alike by the 
most humble resident, or transient, or old- 
est resident of the city, for the reason that 
any one may have an equally desirable sug- 
gestion in the interest of the town. 

The community-builder holds that any 
person who does not care to be classed as a 
transient is a citizen of his city, and there- 
fore, should be willing to assume reason- 
able responsibility in helping to make his 
community a desirable place in which to 
live and transact business. In some locali- 
ties the constructive builders are the biggest 
and busiest men who are setting the pace. 
In other localities the commercial secretary 
has caught the spirit of community busi- 
ness. Before a community can hope to at- 
tract outside patronage it must prove its 
own worth at home. Making permanent 
and profitable patrons for a community is 
a selling campaign with two divisions. One 
aimed within the territorial circle of the 
community and the other aimed without the 
circle. 

I cannot dwell upon the purposes and 
methods of these two campaigns. It is suf- 
ficient, perhaps, to emphasize that the din- 
ner and luncheon clubs come within the di- 
vision within the territorial circle. We know 
that active work at home is a prerequisite 
if permanent results are to be obtained 
when we reach out into the potential 
market. 
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The average commercial secretar\ jy the 
average city has failed to grasp the fyp. 
damental basis for selling his city. He ha: 
looked upon the dinner and luncheor ¢ly}; 
as stumbling blocks in his path of progress 
rather than as assets which could }. capi- 
talized. Because,these clubs are social, no; 
economic, he has not taken advantage 0; 
the social side of the economic problen; 
which confronts him today. In the a\ erage 
community the idea has gotten afoot thay 
the dinner and luncheon clubs detract froy 
the activities of the chamber of commerce. 
This is true in quite a number of cities he. 
cause there has not been worked out apy 
advertising, selling and development pro. 
gram—a program that could be submitted 
to these clubs and would be accepted by 
them in good faith. 

Secretaries complain that while the vari- 
ous dinner clubs adopt fundamentals which 
pledge themselves to give whole-hearted 
support to the commercial organizations in 
the cities wherever they are established, 
those fundamentals are unobserved in al- 
most every club in the country. It is even 
said that these dinner and luncheon clubs 
gradually develop the idea that they are 
unconcerned with anything which requires 
community effort. The members beg off 
on many occasions, saying that they have 
too much to do as it is and belong to too 
many organizations and all that they can 
do is keep up their regular attendance at 
their dinner clubs. Have the commercial 
secretaries, heretofore, expected too much 
from dinner and luncheon clubs and given 
too little in return? I submit this question 
for discussion later. 

With no headquarters, with office “under 
the hat,” and meeting but once a week at 
the dinner table, the average dinner and 
luncheon club cannot in the very nature of 
things, meet the exacting demands of a 
growing community. There is no office 
maintained, no man delegated to collect in- 
formation, to give it out, and direct ener- 
gies in a sustajned and consecutive way. I 
is probably a logical sequence for a lack of 
understanding to have developed. The rules 
of these clubs usually specify that only one 
man in a line of trade or business can be 
eligible to membership. If the commercial 
secretary belongs to one club he is often- 
times misunderstood. This apparent diffi- 
culty—or setback to him in his work—might 
be overcome if the national officers of these 
dinner and luncheon clubs would make it 
possible to admit to honorary or special 
membership the commercial secretary, witli 
the proviso that he pay for his luncheons 
when he attended the meetings, and 0! 
course, receive all notices of all meetings ™ 
the regular way. If the commercial secre- 
tary, as such, felt that he had this intimate 
point of contact, much might be accom- 
plished in establishing better relations |ips 
in many of the average communities. 


he one city where there are two lunclicon 
clubs it was the belief that the tow! 
would not stand for another luncheon 
club. A secretary with vision and deter- 
mination established a regular luncheon 
day for the members of the chamber 0! 
commence. He established this club and 
reports a regular attendance of about 100 
men. He has a dozen men who are !1- 
formed each week as to the program and 
they call up a small group. ; 

In another city, with a population 0! 
about 40,000, there were two clubs regu- 
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ablished. An organizer for a third 
sme to the secretary and asked for 
his bolp in promoting a third dinner club 
retary was skeptical about it. The 
ver said: “If you will give me the 

of a dozen men who are not mem- 
.f the other clubs I would like to try 
it. anvway. The secretary gave him a list 
of twelve of the “hard nuts” of the town— 
men who were neither members of the 
chamber of commerce nor members of the 
wo clubs already established. “The funny 
thing about it all is,” said the secretary in 
relating the incident, “every one of the 
twelve men I gave him joined the third or- 
canization and became the officers and di- 
I consider this a good stroke of 
business for our chamber of commerce.” 


ie a city of 45,000, with three luncheon 

clubs, an organizer for a fourth club pre- 
sented himself to the secretary of the 
chamber of commerce, stating that he al- 
ways worked through the commercial or- 
ganization wherever possible. He likewise 
asked for assistance. The secretary gave 
him the names of men who were not mem- 
bers of any of the other clubs. The club 
lists were checked up for him by the cham- 
ber. The organizer called upon the small 
group determined upon, had a meeting with 
them—and the secretary was in attendance 
—with the final result that in five days ac- 
tual working time a new club for that city 
was chartered with fifty members. The 
potential membership is 150. The new 
president states that before the year is up 
they will have a membership of one hun- 
dred. The commercial secretary in this city 
was asked to address the second meeting of 
this new luncheon club. He does not be- 
long to any of the clubs of his city. 

In a medium-sized city, the commercia! 
secretary works with the program commit- 
tees of the two clubs in his city in helping 
them to provide speakers. On one occasion, 
he had an opportunity to secure a national 
character on a meeting day of one of the 
clubs. It was a simple matter to arrange 
for a joint meeting, inviting members of 
the chamber of commerce to sit with mem- 
bers of the dinner club. 

In the larger cities—cities in what may 
be termed the major class—there has not 
been developed the intense feeling which 
appears to exist in the smaller cities. This 
is due to the fact that where luncheon clubs 
exist in the metropolitan cities the member- 
ship in the chamber of commerce is so 
large that there is no possible chance for 
the ambitious to desire to run away with 
the activities of the commercial organiza- 
tion, 

In some cities, where the commercial or- 
ganizations maintain dining facilities, the 
policy has been adopted of having the lunch- 
eon clubs eat at the commercial club head- 
quarters. The secretary keeps these dinner 
clubs informed on the commercial organiza- 
tion’s activities and secures excellent co- 
operation. When automobiles are desired 
ior a convention, he has assigned a certain 
number of cars to be furnished by each 
organization. 


ore 


rectors. 


A N officer of an international dinner 

club says: “We thoroughly believe and 
heartily recommend that all members affili- 
ate with and give hearty support to their 
chamber of commerce. We have record of 
at lcast sixteen communities in which there 
were no chambers of commerce and the lo- 
cal clubs have been the means by which new 
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chambers of commerce have been organ- 
ized.” 

The official hand-book of another inter- 
national dinner club urges every member to 
join and become a member of the chamber 
of commerce. “Pay your dues promptly. 
Don’t make a collector out of the secretary. 
Assume the work you are best suited to and 
respond cheerfully when called upon to 
serve. The chief object of the chamber of 
commerce is to improve the city in which it 
is located. It is a business asset to the city. 
Demonstrate it.” 

These statements are important. They in- 
dicate that the men who are guiding the 
affairs of these dinner and luncheon clubs 
understand the need for and.value of a 
close relationship between the clubs and the 
local chamber of commerce. They urge 
their local clubs to follow this practice. 
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They cannot put men in the field to see that 
each club lives up to the rules established, 
in a general way, at international headquar- 
ters. The way has been paved for the 
chamber of commerce. The chamber must 
lead. The chamber must sell itself, judi- 
ciously, to the local clubs. 

Men are human. Some men lack vision. 
Others fail to see the other side of things 
when a little authority is thrust upon them. 
The chamber of commerce was founded 
upon a broad, all-inclusive, platform. If 
dinner clubs have had a serious backward 
effect upon chamber of commerce growth 
and development, who is to blame? Is it 
wholly correct to assume that the luncheon 
clubs are at fault? 

In many communities the chamber of 
commerce have not developed the social side 


of their programs of work. The clubs have 
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filled a gap. Some chambers woke up to 
the fact and felt hurt about it. Other or. 
ganizations sat back and watched for de. 
velopments, expecting, as if by magic. tha; 
the dinner and luncheon clubs, largely com- 
posed of members of the chambers, would 
do many things for the community because 
the international headquarters suggested. 
possibly not in so many words, that the 
clubs should become messenger boys for 
the chambers of commerce. In the early 
stages of development, many impositions 
were made upon the clubs. They met regu- 
larly. They could be reached. They re- 
sponded until they became tired of it and 
decided, in many communities, to “cut jt 
all out” and maintain a more or less stiff 
upper lip. This has been a natural devel- 
opment. Now that these organizations have 
become grounded, and understood and their 
social features appreciated, they are, in 
most instances, ready and waiting for con 
structive opportunities to be of direct sery- 
ice to their communities. This was the or- 
iginal plan of the organizers, still being fo!- 
lowed at international headquarters, but it 
has taken several years to fix the place of 
the dinner and luncheon clubs in the many 
communities throughout the country. 


WONDER if all commercial secretarie: 

appreciate the fact that these clubs, like 
the chambers of commerce, have had to gc 
through a period of development to become 
grounded in the communities? 

There is a tendency in commercial or- 
ganization circles to discuss the advisability 
of creating an agency composed of the 
presidents and secretaries of the luncheon 
clubs and the commercial organization, to 
meet regularly, once a month, for the pur- 
pose of considering large undertakings for 
the community. It is hoped that this agency 
will result in joint action when found nec- 
essary. It is said that this plan will make 
it possible to define spheres of action and 
secure effective co-operation. Unless the 
various units in the community know what 
is on the docket and understand something 
about it, there is little likelihood of it being 
carried through successfully. Those who 
favor this plan of campaigning, within the 
circle, maintain that there is no necessity 
of working at cross purposes. Good results 
have been accomplished wherever the plan 


| has been tried. More people know about 


the community-building program. More 
people are sold the idea. More units are 
willing to shoulder a portion of the re- 
sponsibility. 

There appears to be a tendency, on the 
part of some clubs, not to work with other 
clubs. They consider their organization 4s 
a separate and independent unit in the com- 
munity. One secretary reports that when 
the president of one club in his city was 
asked to undertake a bit of work with the 
president of the rival club he declined to 
de so with the statement that he had great 
pride in the fact that the club he was head- 
ing was 100% chamber of commerce sup- 
porters and that as club members they 
would solidly do their duty as members »! 
the chamber of commerce, in undertaking 
the work requested. This is the only clul 
my correspondent knows about that ts domg 
work of this kind in that way, despite 
international fundamental previously 
ferred to. I want to leave this quest 
with you: Should this president have 
operated with the rival club, even if 
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1ad 100% membership in the local 
a r of commerce? 

A number of dinner and luncheon clubs 
s that are wisely administered—have 
| the policy of refusing to lend their 
endorsement to many undertakings 
have been put up to them for consid- 
They have, however, compromised 
we might call it a compromise, by 
agreeing, as individuals, to assist in fur- 
ng community projects. In some lo- 
this policy has been helpful be- 
the clubs have been running true to 
m. The directing forces were able te 
nt upon the membership. In some other 
communities only mediocre results have 
n obtained. Luncheon clubs have a dis- 
tinct service to render to all community un- 
dertakings. Dividing the club into differ- 
units, they have put on membership 
campaigns for the chambers of commerce 
in some localities, intense rivalry having 
heen developed between the different groups. 
They have sold tickets, on a competitive 
basis between themselves for playground 
movements. Many illustrations might be 

civen if time would permit. 


HATEVER the relationship is to be 

between the clubs and the chambers ot 
commerce, it has been quite evident for 
some time that there must be a willingness 
to co-operate—on both sides. Suspicion 
must be effectively killed. There must be a 
desire to serve manifested. We must, in 
our many communities—each and everyone 
of us—recognize our responsibility to our 
fellow man. There must be no working at 
cross purposes. 

If there appears to have been developed 
this feeling of working at cross purposes— 
and some of my correspondents seem tc 
feel that way about it—and at a loss to 
know how to meet the situation—should we 
not analyze the situation from the stand- 
point of the club member, rather than from 
the standpoint of the chamber of com- 
merce? ‘ 

The club idea, when originally launched. 
capitalized on the open forum or dinner or 
luncheon meeting method of the chamber 
of commerce to get results to a large group 
regularly. This chamber of commerce 
luncheon plan originated in the larger ci- 
ties. Smaller commercial organizations 
have, in recent years, taken up this plan of 
disseminating information to members and 
non-members. With the growth in number 
‘f the various luncheon clubs it has proven 
more difficult for the smaller chambers tc 
stage their meetings regularly. The average 
membership in.the average chamber of com- 
merce runs from five or six hundred up to 
nine or ten hundred members. With from 
two to four luncheon clubs in a town, draw- 
ing from 200 to 400 men out to lunch each 
week, a new problem presents itself. In any 
one of the major cities, with memberships 
running from 2,000 to 5,000, the problem is 
not serious. In a large city, the weekly 
dinner meeting of the chamber usually 
draws an attendance of from 300 to 600 
men, or from 10 to 15 pér cent. There is 
not an active commercial organization in 
iny average city but what can always se- 
cure an attendance of 10 per cent. The 
problem, in the small city, however, is to get 

a 200 attendance or better, whenever a 
chamber meeting is staged. The psycho- 
logical effect is bad if this number cannot 

ecured. At frst blush, there does not 
ar to be enongl men in the simaller 
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coinmunities to support two or more lunch- 
eon clubs weekly, in addition to the cham- 
ber noon-day weekly meeting. Some cham- 
bers have abandoned the idea. Is this not 
a mistake? 

There is such a bond of fellowship, of 
good cheer, of comradeship developed at the 
internationally organized luncheon clubs 
where the same men meet regularly—or 
are fined and later expelled if they do not 
attend—that the average citizen uncon- 
sciously feels that his first duty is to his 
club. And yet, these luncheon clubs do not 
expect concrete facts and definite things 
every week from their program commit- 
tees. The majority of these members are 
looking fer relaxation. They usually get it 
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along with an excellent talk or discussion 
on a general subject of current interest. 
From time to time—when a fellow member 
or a small group of members become ambi- 
tious on a constructive project—excellent 
worth-while things are carried through suc- 
cessfully. Because there is no paid officer 
to keep all ends caught up—and because no 
one man or group of men are going to give 
their time continuously and indefinitely— 
there is no studied community-building pol- 
icy adopted or executed by these clubs. 
This should not be expected. The chamber 
of commerce is the central clearing organi- 
zation of the community and if it is not 
functioning as such the members of the 
various dinner and luncheon clubs should 


’ get 


1,820,000 Telephones Moved 


In the telephone business 
every day is ““moving day.” 
Telephone subscribers are prob- 
ably the most stable and perma- 
nent portion of our population; 
yet during the past year one 
telephone out of every seven in 
the Bell System was moved from 
one place of residence or busi- 
ness to another at some time dur- 
ing the year. 


The amount of material and 
labor, and the extent of plant 
changes involved in “‘station 
movement” are indicated by the 
fact that this item of service cost 
the Bell System more than 
$15,000,000 in 1921. 


To most people, the connect- 
ing or disconnecting of a tele- 
phone seems a simple operation 
of installing or removing the 
instrument. As a matter of fact, 
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in every case it necessitates 
changes in the cables and wires 
overhead or underground. It 
also necessitates changes in cen- 
tral office wires and switchboard 
connections; in subscribers’ 
accounts and directory listings; 
and frequently requires new 
“drop” lines from open wires or 
cables. 


The problems of station move- 
ment are among the large prob- 
lems of the telephone service. 
Because of the double operation 
of disconnecting and re-connect- 
ing, the work involved is often 
twice as great as in the case of 
new subscribers. With nearly 


2,000,000 changes a year, it is 
only by the most expert manage- 
ment of plant facilities that Bell 
service is enabled to follow the 
subscriber wherever he goes. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH: COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward 
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be instrumental in seeing that it functions. 

The chamber of commerce should not 
lean on the luncheon club for support. 
The chamber should not continually pass on 
small jobs to the clubs either for the pur- 
pose of testing the international funda- 
mental or for the purpose of getting rid oj 
the nasty job. The clubs are an asset to 
the community. These clubs are compose 
of representative men of the city. The 
chamber should, on the other hand, deter- 
mine the community-building program and 
“sell” the idea, through various artifices, if 
need be, to the citizenship which includes 
club members. The selling may be done to 
groups or individually. Different localities 
require different methods of attack. The 
personalities of communities must be reck- 
oned with at this point. Support must be 
obtained through good selling and excel- 
lent advertising. 


HE chamber of commerce is merely 

the united efforts of all organizations 
and individuals in the community working 
for a common purpose. Other organ- 
izations look to the chamber of commerce 
to develop the program that will make 
united effort possible. Other organiza- 
tions may criticise that program, mak 
suggestions, improvements and _alter- 
ations. This should not cause any 
disturbance or ruction in a com- 
munity that has vision enough to launch a 
modern chamber of commerce. The cham- 
ber is designed to make the communi‘; 
think—think in terms larger than self, 
larger than club, larger than church, or 
fraternal affiliations. 


The chamber of commerce is an organ- 
ization of business men and others, who 
share their point of view to promote the 
business and civic (which includes social) 
interests of the community. From the han- 
dling of exclusive business problems, they 
have developed into the consideration of 
civic and social problems, which, after all, 
have much to do with business and the wel- 
fare which business must promote. W: 
might go so far as to say that the modern 
chamber of commerce—which, by the way, 
is only ten or twelve years old—is an or 
ganization of the business and professional 
men and women of the community and 
others who are interested in the civic, com- 
mercial, industrial and agricultural devei- 
opment of their immediate territory and 
vitally concerned with state and _ national 
issues affecting the general welfare. 


Recognizing this fact—that the modern 
chamber of commerce is functioning in a 
broad way—many organizations see to 
that men who are elected to the directorat« 
are also members of the dinner and Ii:r -h- 
ecn clubs. This plan helps to sell the ci: 
ber idea to men who are active in the:é 
clubs. Oftentimes these points of contact 
prove exceedingly valuable. In one cit) 
where this policy is followed, a new lu 
eon club was formed recently and it s 
happened that the luncheon day selected «!! 
on the day when the board of directors met. 
The president of the club was asked to 
change his ‘‘ay of meeting, because, as wé$ 
stated to him, “your club will want to have 
candidates for the board of directors next 
year.” The meeting day was changed. 

After all, one of the main purposes of 
the modern chamber of commerce is ‘ 
develop citizenship interests in the affairs 
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ests. If there is no centralizing agency ca- 


community will be dissipated. 


strong civic purposes and they will actually 
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f | ind living. The task is a most dif- 
ult one which few, who are not closely 
-d with the work, but scarcely com- 
Because there are so many people 

re content with their material prog- 
ftentimées refusing to “take any in- 
vhatsoever in public or quasi-public 

-s, the scope, functions and mission of 
the modern organization is but vaguely 
rehended by many who, to date, fail 
tribute their moral and financial sup- 

This apparent attitude of indiffer- 

s not confined to that majority of our 

: who are in no way affiliated with 
these modern organizations, but a consid- 
erable portion of the membership, itself, 
has, because of the newness of the modern 
concept of this national—yes, international! 
movement, failed to grasp it. Many be- 
came identified with the movement, in the 
original instance, because that seemed to 
appear to be the proper thing to do. The 
movement gained headway because many 
who joined—just to be joining—became 
interested and active and finally loyal to 
the movement. The original enthusiasts for 
the chamber of commerce movement, it 
each of the many cities scattered through- 
out the country, after serving their appren- 
ticeships, are now deriving pleasure and 
satisfaction in seeing new faces on the 
ring line, 


ITH the apparent growth of the 

luncheon club idea it looks as if the 
next few years will emphasize the fact that 
the new force in cities is destined to be 
the combined, united efforts of the dinner 
and luncheon clubs working with and 
through the chambers of commerce. There 
is a large duplication of membership, it is 
true, but the duplication gives a cross-sec- 
tion ot the social and economic sides of the 
community. After all, the people are the 
community. As the people, so the commu- 
nity. The chamber of commerce, if it 
serves, must know the community. Getting 
the facts—and selling—are two prime re- 
quisites. 

The chamber of commerce must lead 
through an effective campaign of commu- 
nity advertising and selling. The dinner 
and luncheon clubs are the most important 
market within the circle. These clubs are 
ambitious. They are composed of ambitious 
men—men who want to accomplish results. 
If there is no strong organization to guide 
forward a program of work; if effective 
community advertising is not understood by 
who should understand it, if the 
chamber of commerce is not modern in 
every sense of the word; if the peculiar 
traits of the many communities cannot be 
capitalized; then it may be said that the 
effect of dinner and Iuncheon clubs will be 
detrimental to the community’s best inter- 


those 


pable of functioning, the energies of the 
Croups will 
formed to worx vut group problems 
community wii) merely mark time. 
mmunity building cannot result where 
do net work together on community 


Chea 
A ile 
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A Word to Visitors 


By reason of the fact that Rotarians 
who travel and have an opportunity to 
visit clubs other than their home clubs 
are credited with attendance by their 
local secretaries, makes it important that 
a visiting member know the time and 
place of meeting of the club in the city 
in which he happens to be a sojourner. 

The visitor can usually get in touch 
with the local club by reference to the 
telephone book or the city directory. Ii 
he happens to be a guest at a “Rotary 
hotel” he will usually find the Rotary 
embem or flag displayed either in the 
lobby or at the clerk’s desk. In addi- 





tion to this many clubs provide small 
framed notices on which are printed the 
time and place of the Rotary club meet- 
ing. Several clubs have had signs erected 
on the outskirts of their respective eities 
giving meeting place and time. 

The attendance rules provide that a 
member may receive credit for attend- 
ance at his home club meeting if he at- 
tends the luncheon of another club dur- 


ing the same _ week. By resolution 
adopted by the convention “the same 
week” consists of the seven-day period 


from one meeting day to the next meeting 
day of his home club. 











siness with a comnon understanding. If 
‘ chamber of conim.rce is big enough to 
, dinner a::d Iuncheon clubs will con- 
ue to remau social organizations aly | 





particular service. 


nationally endorsed. 


114 Fifth Ave. 





NEW FRIENDS 


The worth of any service can best be deter- 
mined by the number of users of that 


The number of large concerns now pay- 
ing their cash customers a discount by 
means of ga’ Green Stamps reaches 
far into the thousands. 
using the “Sperry”? Service for periods 
of ten, fifteen and twenty years. 
an integral part of their merchandising. 


During the last few months these concerns 
have installed the “Sperry” Service, and 
are now enjoying the increase in business 
which it automatically brings. 


The Emporium Dept. Store, Yakima, Wash. 
Groceteria Stores, Seattle, Wash. 
McFadyen’s Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
J.Thomas Arnold Co., Spartanburg, S.C. 
Levi & Greif, Memphis, Tenn. 

Corydon’s Dept. Store, Chicago, Illir u1s 
People’s Warehouse, Inc., Pendleton, Ore. 
Sam A. Caldwell Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Caheen Bros., Birmingham, Ala. 

C. & C. Dept. Store, Fort Dodge, Iowa 
Price & Co., Roswell, New Mexico 


Note that these merchants are located 


in many sections of the country. 
“Sperry” Service is nationally known and 


The Sperry & Hutchinson Co. 


Some have been 


It is 


The 


New York 











telling blows on the firing line. { 
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The Powers Hotel 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 


Comfort — Courtesy — Convenience 
350 Rooms—300 Baths 





Home of 
Rotary-Luncheons, Tuesdays 
—Ball Room 


Automobile Club of Rochester, Kiwanis Club, Cornell 
Club of Rochester, Lions Club, Knights of a wie 
Club, City Club. Realtors of Rochester, A. W O. L. 
Club, Engineers Club. 


J. MESSNER, Pres. and Manager 











Official 
Rotary 
Flags 


Our Specialty 





U. S. Flags—aAll Sizes—Qualities and prices. 
Badges and Banners 


Send for catalogue 


GEO. LAUTERER CO. 
222 W. Madison St., Chicago, U. S. A. 

















(TRADE MARK) 


Mirror 


DUPLEX REAR VIEW MIRROR 
ADDS SAFETY AND COMFORT 


GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 


or it costs you nothing. 
Fill out attached coupon. We do the rest. 
SEES-ALL MFG.CO., SEATTLE 
1810 Westlake Ave. Eastern Supply Depot, Champaign, Ili. 


~ Ed. Kennard, P: 

All right, Ed. 1 rll try your Sees-All 
Mirror on my car for two weeks. If I 
like it I will send you a check for $3.00; 
otherwise I will return it to you. 

SES cc cuenc ccasdssinwvdoscentbeperssey peach 
Me) | ci ccs hen csatesseonboavenseeenbetar 
ED: wiscnkenasthsssnsseuevarsesaeseuseernaeess 
oe ree Open () Closed ( ) 
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Attendance Record by 
Districts 


(In Order of Percentages) 


FIRST DIVISION—Highest Ten 


























| i 
A 
5 ‘ & & 
| » 
EZ 4 fis ms 
Name of 2s {2 2 eife 
2 \2 |e ee 10 
Governor 3 \3 bt ea £5 |2¢ 
Pm On\O£| e= | ep US 
2 we Ble | OE | OM lee 
oI 0% | 0 o~ | 6S |o¢ 
: 32/66) 82 | 8<\oy 
al zazaul <5 \<s zs 
1219\Jos. A. Caulder..... 16} 0 | 72.06 89.73; 16 
1221 Harvey D. Parker. .| 27) 0 | 51.12'87.54 27 
1223|Chas. B. Bills...... 58, 0 | 64.07,87.05| 57 
1222, Ernest L. Skeel....| 34) 0 | 79.81|84.49) 34 
2 8\John A. Turner....| 55| 0 | 57.25/83.96) 53 
117|Ross E. Burns... 83| 0 | 63.87|83.42| 74 
1018'\Geo. C. Holmgreen | 65) 0 62.97 82.22 62 
* 1/R. D. Paterson..... 9 0 | 57.22/82.17) 9 
814/Carl Faust.. 49| 0 | 56.09|/81.55) 42 
1016\Luther A. Brewer..| 72 0 | 59.14'80.99| 64 








lof 70 or above. 





SECOND DIVISION—Unlucky 




















Thirteen 
13/T. Graham Hall...| 31| 0 | 57.49|79.73| 27 
15/A. H. Zimmerman.| 63} 1 | 55.61 79.23| 58 
6|Ro Neville. . 56| 0 | 58.37 79.09); 45 
3\J. Lyle Kinmonth..| 50| 0 | 75.58/78.55| 42 
7\Jos. A. Turner..... 58| 2 | 55.98/78.01; 52 
5\Ed. L. Stock....... 59} 0 | 67.68) '77.62| 45 
2310; G8. Woes... oc. 50) 0 | 65.73'76.89| 36 
20|Tom J. Davis...... 32| O | 55.12|76.29| 26 
9\Geo. E. Barnes.....| 40} 0 | 68.30'75.78| 29 
2\Herbert C. Wilson .| 51| 0 | 73. -72)75. -68) 39 
Bw eS ere 52! 5 | 94.03|76.81| 38 
2\Charles Taylor..... 57| 5 | 66.64) 74. 27; +47 
lolRobert Patterson. || 26128 | 86.67134.99| 15 
SUMMARY 


Only the first 23 districts compete in Attend- 


ance Contest. 
Number of Clubs reporting average per cent 


OE PON OE, ois 5 04.0 occas ees 958 


Number of Clubs reporting average per ‘cent 


ee re rer oer 144 
Number of competing clubs neglecting to 

SE UE EG evince 3 & sien Pa ew He sie oe 41 
Total number of Clubs competing. alec 
Average per cent attendance in wenn 

States, Canada and Newfoundland.. .. 78.52 





STANDING OF THE CLUBS 


IN ATTENDANCE 
FOR MONTH OF JUNE, 1922 
DIVISION AA— 14 Clubs 


Division AA—Clubs with membership of 300 or 














more. 
oe 
a 
, ee ee 
oe i & be) et 
Name of Club 5 |3 | w 6 

—E |&3] §° 

e 7a) oe 
ae eS OO = mm * ml Oe 
Seattle, Wash. . Ps  § 00) 4 86.86 
San Francisco, Calif......... 80.11 
fo re Be 5 78.87 
Portland, Ore........ eer. 4 77.67 
Indianapolis, Ind............ 4 76.64 
pS A ee a oe 5 70.95 
Kansas City, Mo............ 5 69.43 
ee. ay 4 66.62 
Chicago, IIl.. oye 4 62.47 
Brooklyn, N. a? patetoate 5 60.26 
Cleveland, Ohio...... ee 5 57.70 
SD A rere 5 55.54 
New York, N.Y... 5 50.00 
Cincinnati, Ohio... Vacati on. 














DIVISION A—34 Clubs 


Division A—Clubs of between 200 and 300 members 
TEN HIGHEST 




















< 3 | 

b is8! .¢ 

Name of Club 2 I|ZE| &§ 

E 1ES| £Y 

y 3 $ 2» 

2 ize! ee 
SOskiond, Calit.........:,..5 224.20; 5 90.63 
*%Sacramento, Calif.......... 211.80) 5 87.04 
®Worcester, Mass........... 246.00; 3 86.44 
"San Antonio, Tex.......... 206.50) 5 85.42 
Albany, NoY oer. t oo 204.00) 5 82.27 
Deanne: | Menzel. asin. 231.25) 4 81.62 
, Dallas, Tex..... bos ad eke 4.108 241.25) 4 80.82 
Los Angeles, Calif.......... 253.25) 4 80.73 
Utica, Ne Vd. seit ockcoees 3 227.00| 5 80.08 
UOklahoma City, Okla....... ¥ 4 80.00 

FIVE LOWEST 

“tEvansville, Ind............ 200.00; 4 53.2 
i ge sO 253.00; 4 ss 14 
*Philadelphia, Pa........... 299.80) 5 56.03 
sBaltimore, Md............. 224.80; 5 58.18 
“Rochester, IN. Yo. .0.6000%04. 229.00! 4 58.38 








DIVISION B—129 Clubs 


DivisionB—Clubs of between 100 and 200 members 
TEN HIGHEST 
MBerkeley, Calif............. 102.00 











? 4 92.15 
*Champaign, Ill............ 101.00) 4 91.58 
Bellingham, Wash.......... 120.25) 4 91.06 
"Niagara Falls, N. Y.........| 148.25] 4 90.55 
WMS MODS 5. oo sk 5.60.05 pv e's 115.00) 5 89.54 
a, | Se eens 145.00) 5 88.97 
ee 108.00' 4 87.26 
eo et 136.00; 4 87.25 
‘San Diego, Calif........... | 156.80 5 | 87.11 
6 Se ere 109.50) 4 86.53 
FIVE LOWEST 

*Provedences, RoE... ses ces 115.00; 4 52.82 
ee a er 154.00; 4 56.00 
Montreal, Que... .05...-00 185.00! 4 57.70 
2New Orleans, La........... 179.25; 4 57.81 
pe ee ee 159.00! 4 59.00 





DIVISION C—351 Clubs 


Division C—Clubs of between 50 and 100 members 
TEN HIGHEST 














‘Hastings, OS SCR er 52.00; 4 98.08 
TLethbridge, Alta........... 51.50, 4 97.35 
‘Niagara Falls, Ont......... 53.75) 4 97.21 
Jy SS ee 51.00) 4 97.06 
%Moose Jaw, Sask...........| 80.50) 4 96.59 
*Alameda, Calif.............| 60.00) 5 95.77 
a) 61.00; 5 95.73 
on. Ee Gee 51.00; 5 95.68 
ee eer 60.00; 4 95.42 
,  , 8) rr eee 54.00; 4 95.36 

FIVE LOWEST 

7Sandusky, Ohio............ | 81.00; 4 49.00 
2Missoula, Mont............ | 78.50) 4 57.00 

Iowa City, Iowa........... 53.00; 5 58.11 
DEP OR IHTNG, BB os 5.00 viaslea'cwen 59.00) 4 58.43 
wi Be eee 65.00! 4 58.84 











DIVISION D—615 Clubs 


Division D—Clubs having less than 50 members. 
TEN HIGHEST 














Went rome, Gai wigs... 36.00) 5 100.00 
2Union City, Ind.......... 26.00; 4 100.00 
‘Bridgeton, a ee aes 2 ietceel =o © 100.00 
2Anaheim, Calif....... eens 23.00, 4 100.00 
Nelson, B. C..,..... a 21.00; 4 100.00 
Gunnison, Céiais. “eae 16.25, 4 100.00 
Stuttgart, Ark.... Caen 25.00; 4 99.00 
3Iowa Falls, Iowa........... 21.00; 4 98.86 
5Winchester, Ind.. bins aoe 30.00; 4 98.33 
Longview, Tex.. aha 29.00; 4 98.27 
FIVE LOWEST 
oe ER ee 32.00; 4 35.00 
3Port Chester, N. Y......... 32.00; 4 53.10 
en Se. Saree 38.00; 3 54.38 
Blytheville, Ark............] 24.00) 4 58.33 
Scottsbluff, Neb..........- 39.00) 4 59.62 











HONORABLE MENTION 
Clubs having, regularly, less than four meetings pe! 
month and getting honorable mention for the perce 
ages attained. 


oe 





®*Roanoke, Va. (Division B). | 112.00) 


| 
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ana rr W/Oerme 


i 


‘we VIO em OI Go uw) 


EO ow 


A ugus Se 1922 


ONE HUNDRED PER CENT 
MEETINGS 


were seventy-three Rotary Clubs which 


_ as follows: 





Donora, Pa.. 
Farmville, N. C.. 
hy staff, Ariz.. 
auderdale, Fla. 
Franiiin: eee 
Fredericksburg, hese 
Glendale, Calif.. 
Goldsboro, N. Co. in 
Hampton, "Va... 
Hancock, Mich... 
Hastings, Mich.. 
a de Grace, 


fad uth fund bud Qu fd od Sd Ge nd md 


Herington, Kans.. 
Kenora, Ont. 
Lehighton, Pa.... 
Loveland, Colo. 
Moberly, Mo. 
Monongahela City, 

Pa.. ; 
| Montclair, N. a2 
Mt. Holly, N. J. 
Napa, Calif.. 
New Battleford, 
Opelika, Ala.......1 
Orange, Calif..... 1 
Owego, N.Y..... 1 
Pensacola, Fla.....1 
Pomona, Calif 1 
Ridgefield Park, 

eh ee 
Ri -. Wis.. 
Salem, N. J... 
Sena ‘Monica, Calif. 
t Sturgeon Bay, Wis 

: Tuscumbia, Ala... 

De Ri See, tas, Woodbury, N. J.... 
Dinuba, Calif...... 3 


*Denotes that all meetings in month were 100.% 
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Our First Story from 
Norway 


AY 19th, 1922, at the Grand Hotel 

in Christiania, Norway, the recently 
organized Rotary Club of that city held 
a farewell dinner meeting for Rotarian 
Elinar Maseng, who has recently beer 
appointed Consul-General by the Nor- 
wegian Government and assigned for 
duty at Melbourne, Australia. As a mark 
of special courtesy to Mrs. Maseng, ladies 
were also included, and after the dinner 
there was dancing. 

A pleasant feature of the evening was 
the visit paid to the club by Mrs. Elvina 
R. Kiddé, who was at one time assistant 
to the secretary of Rotary International 
at the headquarters at Chicago, Ill, and 
1 visit by Rotarian Francis J. Hemelryk, 
of London. The president of the Chris- 
tiania Club, Rotarian Tryge Wegge, 
welcomed both of the visitors heartily. 
assuring them of the desire on the part 
of the Christiania Rotary Club to be- 
come a permanent part of the large cog 
wheel of International Rotary. 

Rotarian 


Hemelryk reviewed the ob- | 


oad ed fended edt 


i 


total of 119 one-hundred-per-cent-meetings | 

















jects and ideals of Rotary and extended | 


w frank points of advice for a new 


club. He directed attention to the fact | 


that the Christiania Rotary Club is Nor- 
egian and that its source of strength 
as well as utility will lie in its ability to 
levelop along lines of Norwegian tradi- 
tion and Norwegian customs and ideas. 
ining these with the principles of 
Rotary as practiced in the United States, 
ireat Britain, and elsewhere. 
he Christiania Rotary Cluo expresses 
hope that in the future it will have 
pleasure of receiving many other such 
s from Rotarians in transit through 
Norwav 
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NUM UHH TIO 


Like a landmark, hallowed by time and dignified by a generation 
of service, the B. C. Co. mark has been a directing sign to the 
discriminating, buyer, and today reflects the prestige which years 
of constructive endeavor lend. 


BARNES- CROSBY COMPANY 


OUSER, Pres. 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 


226-232 WEST MADISON STREET. CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 
TELEPHONE MAIN 2406 
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“~astie Heishts 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
For the Upbuilding of Manly Boys 


Best equipped private boys’ school in the South 
for the clean, manly, red-blooded boy. Strong 
faculty of University-trained experts whq give 
personal, sympathetic attention day and might. 








Commerc! ~ 
under U. 8 







Courses. 
Govt. Certificate admits to leading universities, West Point and Annapolis. 


For handsomely illustrated catalog containing the complete story of Castle Heights, address 
COL, 


Thorough training for moral, intellectual and 
physical development. Scientific, Classical and 
High standard of Scholarship. Clean athletics. Military Dept. 


MATHIS, A.M., L.L.B., President, Box 144, Lebanon, Tenn. 
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KASTEN TIME STAMP 


Get a Kasten Time Stamp and record 
exactly the minute letters, orders or 
other matters that come in and go out. 


Kasten’s Time Stamps are economical, 
built for long service, and they work 
quickly, smoothly an 


Send for catalogue showing styles and 
giving prices. 
HENRY KASTENS 


Room 400, 418 W. 27th Street 
New York City, N. Y. 


WARD-BE 


LMONT 


For Gitrnus and veuas Womtn 


Four years Preparatory; two year College; 
Conservatory of Music, Art, Expression, 
Home Economics, etc. Booklets on request. 


References required. 
Rotarian J. D. BLANTON, President 
Address 


WARD-BELMONT 


accurately. 





Facsimile imprint 
reduced in size 


AUG 281977 3 43 PM 


Belmont Heights Box208 Nashville, Tenn. 
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‘lABELSTIK 


“The Label Sticks - Its Part of the Box” 


OU can always know he’s a careful | 
druggist if he uses “LABEL- | 
STIK” Tin Boxes; careful about your | 
convenience and his own time and service. 


Made by MYERS MFG. CO., Camden N. J. 






Rotarian 
Johan H. Booth, 
President 

















FENTON 


vases STICK 


LABELS 


YOU have countless needs 
for labels and seals in your 
business. Be sure you use 
Fenton Labels and Seals. 
They stick where you stick 
them. The whole surface 
takes hold. 


No curling of edges, tearing, or 
peeling off. This stick-ability is one 
of the things that makes Fenton 
Labels and Seals famous. 


Fenton Label and Seal designs are 
numberless. Fenton quality means 
the best paper, the best printing 
and color work with the best 
sticking surface. Fenton = service 
insures prompt delivery. Fenton 
value means the best labels and 
seals at the lowest price consistent 
with quality. 


Let us supply you with Fenton 
Labels and Seals. Write us for 
prices and catalog. 


Fenton Label Co., Incorporated 
506-512 RaceSt. Philadelphia, Pa. 











Crecthing a Club leeds 7 
fkussell~Hampton Co. 


59 W. ADAMS ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


NOVECITIES 


FOR CLUB BANQUETS . STAGS. 
LADIES NIGHTS.CONVENTIONS 


oper [las Balloons-Place favors 
Poernnant!s-Barrers Badge. a 


DP LALO LL eA 


Waite Us for Price List 
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Good Citizenship and ItsResponsibility 


(Concluded from page 75) 


| 


ernor of my state nor have I ever criti- 
cized the Mayor of my city. If I could 
help, I helped. If I couldn’t, I kept still. 

And I didn’t do that altogether be- 
cause I was wise. I did it because I 
was afraid to do otherwise; and I will 
tell you why. I know at the end of my 
life-time that wise men never listen to 
what you say. They are hearing the 
echo of your thought. The only man 
we will ever know is the man that looks 
back to us from the mirrer when we 
take a look, and our opinion of others is 
largely a reflection of our knowledge 
of him. In Shakespeare, you may re- 
member the conversation between Cae- 
sar and Anthony when they are speaking 
of Cassius, the vilest of all the citizen 
fix-its—“He prates of honor overmuch.” 


"HEN you say to the wise man of 

today, “What a bunch of crooks 
there are down at the City Hall, what a 
bunch are down at the State House or in 
Washington,” he observes: “Gentlemen, 
that bird is sore because he is missing an 
opportunity.” And ninety-nine times in a 
hundred he is right. I have watched 
them all my life. I have heard them on 
the platform, telling the story of how 
crooked the other fellow was and then 
when they slipped into power you 
couldn’t put a combination on the safe 
that would hold anything. 

Watching the development of a ma- 
chine is part of my life and watching the 
development of the human machine is 
the part that I love. There are a few 
men that I have developed who have 
made good, boys who have written their 
names pretty high. In passing let me 
tell you of one. I took him when he was 
fourteen. His father and mother could 
not de a thing with him. He was dif- 
ferent, lacked a certain kind of rule 
of thumb, moral force; smiled and prom- 
ised anything and then did as he pleased. 
Hated a school book, loved the river and 
the hills and you could find him there 
most of the time. They said he lied; 
I knew he didn’t—he loved to dream 
and lying was the price he paid for the 
privilege. I taught him the machinist 
trade. Twelve years later when the war 
broke out he started for France as a 
warrant officer, and inside of two years 
he was made a Lieutenant Commander 
in the Navy. 

In developing a boy, you have several 
factors to take into consideration, the 
principal ones of which are time, place 
and the material with which you have 
to work. The time is now; not next 
weck, not tomorrow; now. There are 
two institutions that are of supreme im- 
portance today in the development of the 
boy—the moving picture and the pulpit— 
and they are not working together. I 
am not going to criticize the movie and 
I am not going to say a word about the 
pulpit. I read Deadwood Dick and all 
the Kit Carson stories that were ever 
written. They didn’t do any good. Did 
they do any harm? Yes. They gen- 





erated a mawkish sentimentality. En- 
gland’s famous actor, Barry Sullivan, 





said: “I know one thing well and it j; 
this—the man who weeps copious tears 
over the misfortunes of the characters 
on the stage is the first man to go home 
and beat his wife.” Mawkish sentimep. 
tality is of no use in developing the 
human machine. 

I want you to remember this. If yoy 
wait too long in Calvary you will miss 
the resurrection, and 1 do not want your 
boy or mine to miss the resurrection for 
the spirit of the resurrection is the only 
hope the world has today, and be he 
Jew or Gentile, Catholic or Protestant 
if he forgets the resurrection you can 
bid the human race good-bye. 

The Irish boy and the English boy 
are not exactly the same, although 
the Irish boy has tried to make the En- 
glish boy see it his way for 800 years, 
and the Southern European boy we have 
to do so much with in these days is a 
slightly different proposition. So in an- 
alyzing good citizenship and my re. 
sponsibility as a Rotarian I have to take 
into consideration, first of all, my sym- 
pathy with and knowledge of the Amer- 
ican melting pot. The term “melting 
pot” slips lightly from the tongue of 
many who have not been in touch with 
the regular melting pot, either mechani- 
cally or chemically. The elements used 
in the composition of the batch, the forc- 
ing of thorough amalgamation, and an- 
alysis of the ingredients, the men who 
are doing the puddling, and the flux nec- 
cesary to force the dross to the top that 
it may be skimmed and thrown on the 
“hell heap” with the slag, are to many, 
unknown quantities. In order to under- 
stand the American melting pot you have 
to spend a little time in it. Forty-five 
years ago I slipped from the deck of an 
emigrant ship at Castle Garden, right 
into the middle of the American melting 
pot, and for forty-five years I have ob- 
served it sizzling under the heat of an 
intensive Americanism, responding to the 
flux of a kindly tolerance, while we were 
busy skimming away the dross of bigo- 
try, dogmatism and _ illiberality, and 
throwing it on the “hell heap” with the 
slag, and I say it is a pity after all the 
work that has been done and all the 
years we have been doing it, that occa- 
sionally we find bigotry, dogmatism and 
illiberality asserting themselves. These 
serpents have dragged their slimy bodies 
across the pathway of the human race 
for centuries, and we hope, we Rotar- 
ians, that as we mix with men of a! 
shades of opinion, religious and other- 
wise, that we are going to be able in 
the end to scotch them for all time. 


N the American melting pot of 48 

years ago there was a wonderful batch 
Men came here from every corner of the 
earth; they came here in those days with 
the same respect and the same conf- 
dence and the same love for the God of 
our fathers that we had and the men 
who did the puddling did their work s°0 
well that the offspring of that batch, 
have taken their place in our citizen- 
ship and today we can depend on them t 


tO 
stand for the big things that our « 
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untry and its constitution stand 


American melting pot of today 

a different batch, and our job 
arians is to furnish a flux that 
rce the.dross to the top so that 
we skim it. That is one reason why 
| ay) not worrying so much about the 
ed under-privileged boy, or shed- 
dine tears over the bowl of soup he 
loesn't get, for I know my America. I 

what wonderful institutions she 
ind I know what the boy with the 
kind of stuff in him can get out 
ese institutions, and it would seem 

that it is up to us to insist that 
velop the right kind of stuff. The 
joy | am interested in is the privileged 
boy, the boy who should be, if he is 
not, taking advantage of our higher edu- 
cational institutions; whose parents 
should be securing, if they are not, for 
him the knowledge that he will require 
if he is to become what his heritage 
entitles him to become—a leader in the 
various walks of life. In other words, 
they will become the men who are to 
puddle the American melting pot. 

We have done lots for the so-called 
under-privileged boy. We have taken 
the saloon door out of his path and a 
ail has been driven inio it so deep 
that it can never be pulled out. But 
your privileged boy is the boy I am 
worrying about, your boy and mine; I 
am worrying about the boy whose Dad 
goes down into the cellar and brings up 
the “mixings,” and places them on the 
table; who slips into an automobile with 
a flask and a flapper and says, “Let’s 
have a drink.” 

[ don’t give a whoop for the letter of 
It is the spirit of a law that 
No greater speech was ever 
delivered from a_ platform than _ that 
made by Judge Crane at the Brooklyn 
Rotary club two years ago. He said 
that when society determines a 
thing is no longer the proper thing to 
do it becomes a law, and we men appre- 
ciate the fact, that irrespective of the 
fact that we may slip a little now and 
then we know that it isn’t the part of 
decent American citizens to break the 
spirit of the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 


yo are all thinking, this is an inter- 
national convention and why is 
Sheehan talking about the American 

Iting pot. The most international 
thing is the American melting pot. Men 
have come to it from all nations of the 


a law. 


counts. 


world. The men who have done the 
puddting, the men who have furnished 
he flux and the men who have skimmed 
the dross and handled them in our va- 


is workshops, educational institutions, 
have received a lesson in interna- 
nalism that all the diplomats on earth 
do not possess. The average man hand- 
two thousand Italians knows more 

it the characteristics and dispositions 

0 the people of Italy than the King ever 


wo years ago it was my pleasure 
privilege to speak to the Rotary 
Club of Sheffield, England. It was a 
heon that a number of business men 
ell as Rotarians attended; and the 
ct was, “Building Spirit in the 
changed one 


shops.” I haven't 
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SERVICEABLE—SUITABLE-—SYMBOLIC | } 
“SHAMROCK” CRESTED LINENS 
BROWN’S “SHAMROCK” LINENS, Ltd. 














If carbon is your trouble WITCH will take care of it 


a Wr CARBON Knocks eq 


Removes Carbon From All Kinds of 
GASOLINE ENGINES 


Contains No Acid or Alkali 
ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS to all metals. If not, how could it be put up in metal cans? 


WITCH is a preparation made after exhaustive experimentation, and can be relied 
upon to remove carbon from your motor. Simply remove spark plugs, spray a bulb 
full of WITCH into the cylinders, replace spark plugs, wait a few minutes and start 
motor The carbon is blown out thru the exhaust. 


Fill out attached coupon and inclose $1.50 to 


EASTERN AUTO PRODUCTS CO. 


Post Office Box 322 PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Rotarian CHAS. E. GAY, President 
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The LANDERS BROS.co. 


Manufacturers of 


Buckram, Webbing, 
Gimp, Cotton Goods, 
etc., for 
Automobile, Furniture 
and 


Casket Trades 





Rubber Auto Top Mate- 
rial—Artificial Leather— 
Ford Rubber 





Canvas Innersoling for 
Shoe Manufacturers 


The Landers Bros. Co. 


Dept. R-7, Toledo, Ohio 























“GET ACQUAINTED” 


This Space 
for Name and 
Classification 





LUNCHEON BADGES, as illustrated 


Also 3% in. Celluloid Medallion Badges. Emblems, 
Advertising Specialties of Celluloid, Metal and Leather 


ADCRAFT MFG. CO. 
2448 West 22nd St. Chicago, I. 





SAVE MONEY 
ON YOUR FREIGHT 
SHIPMENTS 


of Household Goods, Automobiles and 
Machinery for domestic points, and 
everything—from a case to a carload— 
for Export. How? 


TRANS: CONTINENTAL 
FREIGHT: G 













OMPANY 


Export and Domestic Freight Forwarders 





General Offices: 203 Dearborn St., Chicago 
Eastern Offices: Woolworth Bldg., New York 
Boston, Old South Bldg. 

Buffalo. Ellicott Sjuare 
Philadelphia. Drexel Bldg 
Cincinnati, Union Trust Bldg 
Cleveland, Hippodrome Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Van Nuys Bldg. 
San Francisco, Monadnock Bldg 
Seattle, Alaska Bldg. 

Portland, Ore., 13th & Kearney Sts 
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thought that I had on that subject that 
day, and what I said in fact was this. 
“I have heard a lot about your labor 
problems in England. You haven’t any 
labor problem, that is, comparatively. 
When you subject the mind or the body 
of an English working woman to an 
indignity in your workshops, you are 
subjecting your own flesh and blood to 
that indignity and every worthwhile man 
is going to be true to his blood. The 
same thing holds good of France, of 
Scotland and the various other coun- 
tries. If you were to elect a labor par- 
lament in Great Britain, when it got 
to London it would be a British parlia- 
ment, and you would be very safe in 
making a bet that it would run true to 
British form.” 

Imagine electing a labor congress in 
America. We have scarcely any blood 
tie to our labor in America. We have a 
bigger thing, a soul tie, and whether we 
like it or not we are compelled to work 
out our salvation on this basis, and it 
is going to be wonderful in the future 
when we learn the trick, for we will be 
operating with the spirits of men. When 
you get this slant you begin to under- 
stand just exactly what citizenship in 
any .country means at the present time, 
because in visualizing our old American 
melting pot you get a thought of a big- 
ger melting pot—the melting pot of the 
world. We are declaring right here at 
this convention that the blood tie counts 
for naught. It is the spirit of men work- 
ing in harmony with the Power that 
controls the universe that is the salvation 
of the races of every country, and their 
blood doesn’t mean a thing. 

Henry Grade in that famous speech 
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that he made at Atlanta after the Ciyj 
War said: “There will be no North, 
no South, no East, no West,” and we 
Rotarians are today saying there wij! 
be no China, no Japan; there will be no 
Philippine Islands, no Montevideo, no 
France, no England; there will be no 
Scotland, no Ireland; but a_ brotherhood 
of men working for each and all. 

So I want to say to vou men, be care- 
ful of the boys you are training to pud- 
dle the American melting pot. Be care- 
ful of your boy. That is the boy we 
are interested in. If we maintain our 
interest in him and he runs true to form 
the rest of the boys are safe. Begin 
with the boy who is going to take the 
leadership in the affairs of his country— 
the boy we are training in higher educa- 
tional institutions to puddle the melting 
pot of the world. I want you to con- 
sider that he is your masterpiece, and 
when you go up yonder and you are 
asked where your masterp‘ece is, I want 
you to lay your hand on his shoulder 
and say 


“No haughty gesture marks his way 
Nor pompous tone his word, 

No studied attitude is seen 

Nor palling nonsense heard. 

He suits his bearing to the hour, 
Laugh, listen, learn or teach, 

With joyous freedom in his mirth 
And candor in his speech. 

He worships God with inward zeal. 
He serves him in each deed. 

He doesn’t blame another fate 

Nor have a martyr bleed 

Justice and mercy are his fort, 

He puts his trust in heaven, 

His prayer is, ‘When the heart is well 
All else will be forgiven.’ ” 


God bless your boy and mine. 





A Chinese Dick Whittington 


(Concluded from page 79) 


York City were paid by an American lady 
who had observed his fight for knowl- 
edge. 

After a year of specialization in English 
and education he received the degrees 
of Master of Arts and Master of Edu- 
cation, and that commencement day was 
to him the glorious reward of twenty- 
four years of uphill work under very try- 
ing circumstances. Liang Chen-Tung was 
at this time the Chinese minister at Wash- 
ington and to him Fong explained the 
motive which had prompted his search 
for knowledge. Through the recommen- 
dation of Minister Liang, Fong received 
an appointment as teacher of English 
in the College of Foreign Languages at 
Canton. 

Once back in China, Fong was amazed 
by the changes which had taken place 
since he left his native land. He was 
glad to take an active part in the devel- 
opment of modern China, and his first 
year’s work at Canton won him the es- 
teem of his colleagues and his students 
alike. In 1907 he entered a competitive 
examination for returned students, win- 
ning the degree of Chin Shih, equivalent 
to that of Doctor of Literature in Ameri- 
can schools. As a result of his success 
he was appointed to office in the Ministry 
of Communications. However, official 
life, he soon found, was not what he 


desired. 





Dr. W. W. Yen, now Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, was then in charge of the 
English Editorial Department of the 
Commercial Press of China. Since Dr 
Yen preferred official life, a successor 
was being sought for that post, and in 
1908, Dr. Fong was offered the position 
of editor-in-chief. He accepted the offer, 
and it is in this capacity that he has 
made, and is still making, his greatest 
contribution to the life of modern China 

Besides his editorial work, Dr. Fong 
has written several textbooks for Chines: 
students of English. In these texts he 
stresses the importance of learning a few 
grammatical rules and applying then 
thoroughly before trying to memorize 
any large number of other rules. [iis 
editorial work has done much to raise tle 
standard of the English books published 
by the Commercial Press, and to encour- 
age the study of English among the Chin 
ese. 

Dr. Fong does not confine his inter- 
ests to purely intellectual matters. [tc 
believes in a three-fold culture; physic, 
mental, and moral. He takes a ken 
interest in athletics, and keeps himseli 
physically fit by systematic work in 
garden. 

Those Christian principles which guided 
his early struggles have never been for- 
gotten, for they are now practically : 
pressed by his social work. At differ 
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Fong has held the following 
Chairman of the Educational 
ee of the Pan-Pacific Associa- 
iirman (for many years) of the 
Committee of the Y. M. C. A. 
.; Honorary Secretary to the In- 
for the Chinese Blind; presi- 

920) of the Advertising Club of 
also a member of the following 
tees: Executive Committee of the 
Christian Educational Association, 
ina Continuation Committee, the 
y Fund Committee, the American 
Red Cross Society in China, last 
t least he is an elder of the Canton- 
ion Church in Shanghai. He still 
active part in many of these organ- 


S 


DAY Dr. Fong has a two-story 
\merican style house in one of the 
residential sections of Shanghai. 
wife (a former doctor) and a group 
ell-behaved and intelligent young- 
always welcome his return from his 
s in many fields. But the success 
h has crowned his work on behalf of 
ese students has not changed him for 
till speaks little and does much, and 
till retains the thrift and industry 
characterized his early years. 
ese and foreigners alike are proud 
s friendship and many honors have 
to him, but he never loses sight of 


voal nor ceases his efforts on behalt 


e new China. 
the result of his half-century ot 


inuous effort he is in a position to 


good advice to students. His words 
just as applicable however, to any 


ng man, whatever his intended career 


e mature as well. 


~ 


re 


be, and perhaps to some of the 
Dr. Fong says: 
ince English is becoming more and 
the universal language of the world, 
is no doubt that a knowledge of 


English would be a great help to secure 


10d position, 


But I earnestly hope 
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that the number of Chinese students of 
English who study this language is stead- 
ily increasing because of the facilities 
English affords in equipping one’s self 
with a powerful mentality based on an in- 
tensive perusal of Anglo-Saxon literature 
on scientific and cultural subjects. China 
has need of men who have mastered Eng- 
lish and who are so abreast of the times 
as to make their opinions command re- 
spect. Just imagine what a national 
asset it would be if we had a few tens 
more of Dr. Wellington Koos and Dr. 
Wu Ting-Fangs. To learn English with 
the express intention of serving China is 
as high a motive as any I can suggest for 
the inspiration of a modern student. 

“Having passed the half-century mark 
it might not be inappropriate for me to 
give a few words of friendly counsel to 
the student of English. These hints are 
indeed commonplace, but their observ- 
ance has done me a world of good, while 
their nonobservance has done great harm 
in many that have under 
my notice. 

“1. Lave 
cost. 


“Ko 


cases come 


within your income at all 


in- 
the 


be your 
before 


However small 
come, put something 
rainy day comes. 

“3. Use your leisure moments for self- 
improvement. 

“4. Pay attention to the problem of 
selecting your friends. 

“5. Learn to give something for 
support of charitable undertakings. 

“6. Keep your body strong by hav- 
ing a few simple rules of health and ob- 
serving them faithfully.” 

All of which might be translated into 
Rotarian phraseology as follows: Equip 
yourself to serve, keep in condition to 


may 


aside 


the 


1 


serve, and always put service above self. 


“Mr. Jones Will Lead Us!” 


(Concluded from page 78.) 


Whenever possible give the leader ten 


Q; 


‘n’ at the close of 
titute the familiar stop: ‘Shave and a 


tes for continuous singing.” 
the singing 


songs. 


discouraging of 
many 


iggest 


sO 


ut—bay rum.’” 

the making of Rotary stunts and 
songs there is no end. The Rotary 
Book in its final section, “A Few 
alties,” contains many of these. The 
leader studies this section intensively 
t the most out of the songs offered. 
bly the greatest favorite with the 


ry is “Old MacDonald Has a Farm.” 


leaders after using the song in the 
manner close by assigning 
verse to a definite group and. having 
vhole barnyard sing at once. Per- 
they introduce a “still,” “With a 
bottle here, And a bottle, bottle 
“Lil’ Liza Jane” is the life of 


mary 


” 


party when the song is accompanied 





he following action: On the word 


the chorus, the singers rise 
throwing up their arms in the 
When the 


on Liza,” 


m 
dly, 
camp meeting style. 
bids them “sit down 


These are the fundamental ideas which 
have made Dr. Fong’s life a success, and 
their value is the same in both the Oc 
cident and the Orient. 

they attempt to do so with strict pre- 
cision. Similar relaxation is found in 


“A Gymnastic Relief.” 

Where the hotel glassware is sturdy, 
it is safe to have the luncheon 
play a tinkling accompaniment to “Jingle 
Bells” upon the tops of their glasses. 
The “Anvil Chorus” lends itself 
more vociferously to this stunt. 

A special committee for the prepara- 
tion of Rotary parodies is a part of the 


guests 


even 


music committee in certain clubs. This 
sub-committee suggests suitable tunes 
for new parodies—acquaints the _ pros- 
pective writers with these tunes; scrutt- 


nizes the fiiuished product carefully to see 
that the words everywhere fit the 
rhythm; and sees that the songs chosen 
are placed before the club. In 
cases a friendly competition is inaugu- 
rated for the writing of the best parody. 
Eventually these Rotary songs are 
passed along to other clubs at joint meet- 
ings. Thus the general literature for 
Rotary singing is augmented. Incident- 
ally, the club wins itself a “place in the 
sun” as a creative well singing 
organization. 


some 


as as a 











In the Heart of Chicago 


Hotel Sherman 
Downtown Rotary Club Hoel 
Write R after your name when you 
egister (R). Luncheon of the Chicago 
Rotary Club every Tuesday at this 
Hotel at 12:15. Visiting Rotarians 
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Price $10.00 Per Gross 


Beistle Rotary Hat 


Is as essential to any Rotarian Dinner as the “‘food’ 


and “talk”; all three go together. Service—your tele- 
graphic order will be shipped on first train. No dis- 
appointments from this end. As Rotarians are gener- 
ally interested in other organizations, we manufacture 
similar hats for Mystic Shrine, [. O. O. F., Moose, 
.. T., Elks, K. of C., U. C. T., and many other 
organizations, as well as Patriotic and Childrens’ hats 
for picnics, etc 


Descriptive price list upon request. Yours for service, 


BEISTLE CoO., 


18 Burd Street Shippensburg, Pa 





if A 
Denney Tag 


for every need 


Rotarians need good tags 
—and that’s the only kind 
we make. Whenever 
you buy TAGS, buy 
D-E-N-N-E-Y TAGS. 











Factory representatives 
No. in principal cities, or direct 
Inv. 
Style 
Finish 
Price 
The Denney Tag 


Company, Inc. 
West Chester, Pa. 
Rotarian Geo. M. Huey, President 
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NORTHE 


REFRIGERATORS. 


OOLERS 


For All eee ey Size, Style 





ICE CREAM CABINETS 


NORTHEY MFG. co. 
122 PARK AVE. | 
Waterloo, lowa, or 
Jobbers Everywhere 
Fred L. Northey, Rotarian 


QUALITY, SERVICE, PRICE 


micConne}] 
Cotillon Works 


Herbert TMcConnell-Rotarian 


PAPER. NOVELTIES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR 
STAGS, BANQUETS AND ALL 
OTHER SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 


The Only ExclusiveManufacturer 


of these Goods in Rotary. 
Write for P, ices ISSN oe ae are 


and Suggestions 1 








ROTARY CLUB EXHIBITIONS 


To display pictures, maps, drawings, 
charts, photographs, without injuring 
the exhibits or marring the walls, use 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Headse—Steel Points 
The fine needle point protects and the glass head holds 
the exhibited article tightly to the wall. Samples 


free to Rotarians. 

Sold by hardware, stationery, drug 1 ¢ 

and photo supply stores everywhere 0 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. 

Secretaries: Send 4 cents in stamps for Rotary 


Club Attendance Chart 
12-2 Berkley St. Philadelphia 
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Pkt. 
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Save Money With 


KARDEX 


Cards in Si She 
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SPECIAL 3 00 


3 Shirts for 
MADE - TO - MEASURE 
These shirts carry the same 
as our more expen- 
sive grades. Send for samples 
and measurement blanks 
STEVENS CUSTOM SHIRTS 
Tompkins County National Bank Box23 ITHACA, N.Y 
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800 PREPARED nasal 
800 15-Minute 


prepared speeches, ora 
2s, addresses and lee 
ts r ( 













speeches for Bar Churel 
Societies, Club Talks, Reunions and An- 
niversaries, After-Dinner Talks, Noon-day 
Lunch sam 5 Deb ates for all occasions 
Average cost 5 to lic each in group lots 
All speeches writter by college or uni- 
versity graduates. Write for list 


juets, 





Public Speakers Society, Box 304, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Collar-Button_Casey 
(Concluded from page 67) 
and his eye rested on the plain white base. 
“A sinful waste!” he said to himself. 
‘A man could have his name and business 


printed on that bit of white. And why 
not?” 
Casey did it. He did more than that. 


On one thousand of the’ cheap collar-but- 
tons he had printed “Compliments of Cc!- 
lar-button Casey,” with the number of his 
shop and “Main Street, Westcote.” 

Almost before the buttons had arrived 
he had ordered another lot—five thousand 
this time. For Casey had an idea. With 
every purchase, however large or however 
small, he wrapped in one collar-button. If 
anyone asked for a collar-button Casey 
gave one. But, particularly, he put into the 
neck-band of every shirt he sold two collar- 
buttons, one “behint” and one “before,” and 
with every collar he sold he gave a collar- 
button. 

It would be a pleasure to say that, be- 
cause of his collar-button generosity—a 
form of service—Casey was now the head 
of a chain of haberdashery shops reaching 
across the continent. It cannot be said. It 
would not be true. Casey does not now 
own even one such shop. The shop he 
started does not even exist today. 


NE afternoon Mr. Miller dropped into 
Casey’s shop and Casey, as was his 
little joke always when Miller dropped in, 


handed him two of the celluloid backed 
collar-buttons. 
“Advertise Casey!” laughed Miller, and 


he slipped one of the collar-buttons into 
the button-hole of the lapel of his coat with 
the printed white base of the coJlar-button 
outermost. 

As Casey’s eyes widened and his mouth 
fell open Mr. Miller imagined the haber- 
dasher was going into a fit. 

“Here! What’s the matter?” Miller asked. 
“What ails you. ?” 


Casey drew a deep breath and _ then 
grinned naturally. 

“T had an idea, or—leastways—half of 
one,” he said. 


And that is the whole of Casey’s story. 
The craze for buttons was just coming in 
-lodge buttons, political campaign but- 
all kinds of celluloid buttons. Casey’s 
idea was a most simple one. The usual 
celluloid advertising button, once its day is 
is as useless as a crab’s left hind leg 
crab has shed it. 

“Instead of a pin on the button,” said 
Casey to himself, “why not have the cellu- 
loid be the back of a regular collar-button ? 
When its day is past as a Blaine-Logan 
signal a man can wear it to keep his collar 


then- 
tons, 


past, 
after the 


on. It’s an idea, anyway.” 

The rest, you may have read in that 
magazine I was telling you about. Casey 
found that the cost of the collar-button was 
little more than the button with a pin. The 
concern known as “Collar-button Casey, 
Incorporated,” has but two real stockhold- 
ers. One, of course, is Casey; the other is 
Miller, the man who appreciated service 
even before “service” was its name. 

The Westcote Assembly ball is, I may 
mention, now held each year in the hand- 
some new Casey Community Hall, and usu- 
ally one or another of the young Caseys 
leads it. And why not when dad is a mil- 
lionaire ? 
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Your Health 


Your Biggest Asset 


Death is caused principally by th 


breaking-down or wearing out of 
the vital organs. 
Bright’s disease and diabetes, the 


most deadly and feared enemies of 
middle life and old age, are respon- 
sible for a large percentage of the 
deaths of men and women in the 
prime of life. And the saddest part 
of it is these deaths could be post- 
poned many years by early warning 
and guidance. 
Disease does not develop over night. 
Nature gives us warnings which in 
the case of the Kidneys can be de- 
tected only by a thorough chemical] 
and microscopical examination of 
the urine, 
The National Bureau of Analysis, 
founded in 1905 offers a service of 
Health Protection to men who work 
hard mentally, eat heartily and ex- 
ercise insufficiently. 
Today thousands of America’s fore- 
most business men are using the 
National Bureau of Analysis “Stay 
Well Service.” 

Write today for Free Booklet 

“Why People Die Too Young” 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
ANALYSIS 
F. G. SOULE, Pres., Rotarian 


Republic Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
Dept. R 822. 








WEDDING & SOCIAL 


NERY 
SKETCHES SUBMITTED ON REQUEST 


CENTURY ENGRAVING &EMBOSSINGCO. 
19 SOUTH WELLS ST.CHICAGO-US.A. 
W.G.HARTUNG-PRES.- ROTARIAN 














LITHOGRAPHERS 


LUTZ & SHEINKMAN 
2 DUANE STREET 


NEW YORK 














Asbury Park, N. J. 


Marlborough Hotel 


Harold W. Sexton, Manager, Rotarian 
Rotary Luncheons Every Wednesday | P. M. 


Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome 
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“ag “HOTEL BOND 
THE BONDMORE 
BOND ANNEX HOTEL 
The three modern hotels 
of Hartford, Conn., 
Accommodating 1000 Guests 
HARRY S. BOND 
Mareging Director kl 
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Salt Lake City, Utah 


Hotel Utah 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr., Rotarian 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Tuesdays, 12:1 5. 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome 




















Hotel Lincoln 
Lincoln Square Indianapolis 
Headquarters Rotary Round Table 
WM. R. SECKER, (Rotarian) 


General Manager 

















